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PREFACE. 


“Count Tolstoi’s book is the most interesting work 
on the Ideal in Art written for years, and one of the 
noblest. No living writer surpasses him in power; few 
equal him in sincerity. He has lived long, and seen 
many things; and here we have the insight and strength 
of a full and eventful life concentrated in a supreme 
effort to pierce to the heart of the secret. Behind the 
question of art lies the deeper question of life. 

The book has its strength and its weakness: the 
strength of nobility and manhood; the weakness of 
petulance and pain. Count Tolstoi has conquered, but 
he bears on his brow the scar of his sacrifice. He is 
like some great warrior victorious, yet stained with the 
dust of conflict, his armor dented, and weak with wounds. 
Victory is his, but not the joy of victory. 

Nothing could be nobler than his ideal of art. Art 
is not to flatter or amuse; art is not the handmaid of 


pleasure; art is the herald of the soul. 
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We are full of pain and weariness, because we try 
to live alone. Our true life will only begin when we 
open the doors of our souls, when we feel that the bar- 
riers are broken, and our life flows freely through all, as 
the ocean through all the earth. 

The purpose of art is to break down the prison of 
the soul; to release us from the bondage of ourselves. 
When we feel that the lives of others are as dear to them 
as our lives are to us, we are close to the heart of the secret; 
and it is the mission of art to bring us that vivid sense 
of other lives. True art wins the wills of many into 
one mood, and makes them sharers ina common con- 
sciousness. And the end of art will be reached when 
one spirit throbs through universal man; and possessing 
each other, we at last possess ourselves. Then shall we 
enter into infinite life, endless power, and abounding joy. 

This is the strength of the book; and now a word 
of its weakness. It is written in the evening twilight of 
life, when the powers ebb, and enthusiasm is shrinking. 
The truth is reached, but there is no longer the sultry 
excess of power to make it glad, and carry it with the 
abounding force of a torrent into the hearts of other men. 
There is much talk of the contagion of feeling, but in 
the book itself hardly any contagion. Its hopes are of 
the mind, rather than from the heart. 


Visibly ebbing strength gives it a certain pathos. 
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And petulance breaks forth in many judgments marred 
by what is merely local and personal. 

Among the writers of his land there is no great poet: 
and he is even blind to what is good in his country’s 
poetry. Again the Russian drama is weak and artificial, 
and has hardly any real sense of character revealed in 
speech. And these two shortcomings so master Tolstoi, 
that he can see hardly any meaning in the drama and 
verse of other lands. 

For him, as for Russia, the one book is the novel 
with a purpose. So among his perfect works of art we 
find for the most part novels with a moral; sermons with 
texts too obvious, too easily expressed in words. 

These are the defects of his message; they are trifles 
compared to its revelation: that we may all open our 
hearts to the fulness of that sea, whose waters are the 


infinite life. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


WHAT IS ART ? 


CHAPTER I, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ART. 


Take any newspaper of our times you please, 
and you will find in every one a department of 
the drama and music; almost in every number 
you will find a description of this or that ex- 
hibition or single picture, and in every one you 
will find an account of the new books which have 
appeared on art subjects, verse, stories, and nov- 
els. 

In full detail and immediately after the event, 
is described how this actress or actor, in such a 
drama, comedy or opera, played such and such 
a role, and what qualities they exhibited, and 
what is the subject of the new drama, comedy 
or opera, and their defects and qualities. With 
the same detail and care is described how such 
an artist sang, or played the piano or violin, and 
where the qualities and defects of the piece and 
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of his playing lie. In every large town there is 
always, if not several, then at least one exhibi- 
tion of new pictures, the qualities and defects of 
which are examined with the utmost profundity 
by critics and connoisseurs. Almost every day 
appear new novels, verses, separately or in seri- 
als, and the papers think it their duty to give 
their readers detailed accounts of all these pro- 
ductions of art. 

To support art, in a country where for popu- 
lar education is spent only a hundredth of what 
would be necessary to give the people opportuni- 
ties of study, subsidies of millions are given by 
the government for academies, conservatories 
and theatres. In every large city huge buildings 
are constructed for museums, academies, con- 
servatories, dramatic schools for representations 
and concerts.. Hundreds of thousands of work- 
men—carpenters, stone-masons, painters, cabi- 
netmakers, paperhangers, tailors, wig-makers, 
jewelers, bronze-workers, compositors—spend 
their whole lives in arduous toil, in order to sat- 
isfy the demands of art, so that there is hardly 
any other human activity, except war, which con- 
sumes so much force as this. 

But it is not enough that such enormous labor 
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is spent on this activity; on it, just as on war, 
are spent human lives; hundreds of thousands 
of people, from their earliest years, consecrate 
their whole lives to learning how to turn swiftly 
on their toes (dancers); others (musicians) in 
learning how to strike keys or strings with the 
greatest speed; others (painters) in learning how 
to draw with colors, and to paint everything they 
see? others again in learning to turn every phrase 
in every possible manner, and find a rhyme for 
every word. And these people, often very good, 
wise, able for all kinds of useful work, grow wild 
in these exclusive, stultifying occupations, and 
become dulled to every serious manifestation of 
life, one-sided, and wholly self-satisfied special- 
ists, who can do nothing beyond twisting their 
toes, tongues, or fingers. 

But that is not all. I remember how I was 
once present at the rehearsal of one of the most 
ordinary recent operas which are given in all the 
European and American theatres. 

I arrived when the first act had been already 
begun. To enter the auditorium, I had to pass 
through the wings. I was led through dark pas- 
sages and entries in the ground floor of the 
huge building, past enormous machines for 
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changing the scenery, and illumination, where, 
in the dust and the darkness, I saw people work- 
ing at something. One of the workmen, with a 
gray, lean face, in a dirty blouse, with a work- 
man’s dirty hands with claw-like fingers, evi- 
dently tired and discontented at something, went 
past me, angrily blaming another for something. 
Ascending a dark staircase, I came out on the 
boards behind the wings. Amongst fallen deco- 
rations, curtains, poles of some sort, rings, stood 
and moved tens, if not hundreds, of painted and 
dressed up men in costumes, with tightly-clad 
thighs and calves, and women with bodies as 
nearly naked as possible, as they always are. 
All these were singers, chorus men and chorus 
girls, and ballet dancers awaiting their turns. 
My guide led me across the stage and a bridge of 
planks over the orchestra, in which sat a hun- 
dred musicians of all sorts, from kettle-drums to 
flutes and harps, in the dark parterre. On an 
elevation between two lamps with reflectors sat 
on an armchair, with a baton, before the reading 
stand, the conductor of the orchestra, who di- 
rected the orchestra, the singers, and in general 
the mounting of the whole opera. 

When I arrived, the representation had already 
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begun, and on the stage was represented a pro- 
cession of Indians, conducting a bride. Besides 
the dressed up men and women, two men in jack- 
ets ran and hustled about the stage. One was 
the stage manager, and the other—stepping with 
extraordinary lightness in soft shoes, and run- 
ning from place to place—the dancing master, 
who in a month received larger wages than ten 
workmen in a year. 

These three directors arranged the singing, 
the orchestra, and the procession. The proces- 
sion, as usual, proceeded in pairs with tin hal- 
berds on their shoulders. All went from one 
spot, and walked round and round again, and 
afterwards stopped. For a long time the pro- 
cession was unsatisfactory; first the Indians with - 
halberds started too late, then too soon, now 
they started in time, but crowded too much as 
they went, again they did not keep together, but 
did not take up the right position at the sides 
of the stage, and each time everything was 
stopped and begun again. The procession was 
begun by the recitative of a person dressed up as 
a Turk, who, opening his mouth in a strange 
way, sang: 

“IT am conducting the bri-ide.” He sang out, 
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and brandished his arm—naked of course—from 
under his mantle. And the procession begun; 
but then the French horn in the accompaniment 
of the recitative went wrong, and the conductor, 
spasmodically, as if some accident had happened, 
hammered with his baton on the music stand. 
Everything came to a stop, and the conductor, 
turning to the orchestra, threw himself on the 
French horn, attacking him with the most abus- 
ive language, as cabmen swear at each other, for 
taking the wrong note. And again the whole 
thing begins from the beginning. The Indians 
with their halberds again start, stepping lightly 
in their strange footwear, again the singer sings 
“I am conducting the bri-ide.’ But just then 
.the pairs came too close together. Once more, 
hammering with the baton, abuse, and a new 
start. Once more: “I am conducting the bri- 
ide,’ once more the same gesture of the naked 
arm from under the mantle, and the couples 
again gently stepping with the halberds on their 
shoulders, some with sad and serious faces, some 
chatting and smiling, they take their places in a 
circle and begin to sing. Everything is all right, 
apparently,but the baton begins to hammer again, 
and the conductor in a suffering and savage 
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voice begins to abuse the chorus men and chorus 
girls. It appears that while singing the choris- 
ters do not at intervals raise their arms in sign 
of animation. “What! Are you all dead? Cows! 
Have you all died, that you don’t move?” Once 
more from the beginning, once more: “I am con- 
ducting the bri-ide,” and again the chorus sings, 
sad-faced, and now raising one arm, now the 
other. But two chorus girls are talking—again 
a violent blow of the baton. “What? Did you 
come here to chatter? You can gossip at home. 
You there, in the red breeches, stand closer. 
Look at me.” From the beginning once again: 
“T am conducting the bri-ide.”” And so it con- 
tinues for one hour, two, three. Every such re- 
hearsal continues for six hours on end. The 
blows of the baton, repetitions, changes of places, 
corrections of the singers, the orchestra, the pro- 
cession, the dances, all are accompanied by sav- 
age abuse. The words “Asses, fools, idiots, pigs,” 
applied to the musicians and singers, I heard in 
the course of one hour fully forty times. And 
an unfortunate man, a flute-player, French 
horn, or singer physically and morally tor- 
tured, to whom the abuse is directed, re- 
mains silent and obeys orders; twenty times “I 
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am conducting the bri-ide” is sung, twenty times 
he sings the same phrase, and steps forward in 
his yellow shoes, with the halberd on his shoul- 
der. The conductor knows that these people 
have been so tormented that they are no longer 
good for anything but trumpeting and marching 
with halberds in yellow shoes, and at the same 
time habitued to a luxurious and soft life, and 
ready to endure anything, if only they are not 
deprived of that tuxurious life—and therefore he 
freely gives way to his coarseness, the more so 
because he has seen it in Paris and Vienna and 
knows that the best conductors do so, that this is 
the musical tradition of the great artists, who 
were so carried away by the great importance 
of their art that they had no time to think of the 
feelings of the artists. 

It would be hard to find a more repulsive sight. 
I have seen how, working at unlading merchan- 
dise, one laborer abuses another because he did 
not hold up a weight that was falling on him, 
or at hay-making the village head man abuses 
a worker for topping a stack badly, and the 
worker keeps humbly silent. And, however dis- 
agreeable it is to see this, the disagreeable feeél- 
ing is softened by the consciousness that there 
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an important and necessary work is being car- 
ried out, that the mistake which calls forth the 
foreman’s abuse may destroy the work. 

But what are they doing here, and why? It 
may well be that he, the conductor, is as much 
tormented as the workman; it is even evident 
that he is tormented; but who compels him to be 
tormented? And for what sort of work is he 
tormented? The opera which they were rehears- 
ing was one of the most ordinary operas for those 
who have been accustomed to them, but one of 
the very silliest things which it is possible to 
conceive. An Indian king wishes to marry; they 
bring him a bride; he dresses up as a singer; the 
bride falls in love with the supposed singer, and 
into despair, but afterwards finds out that the 
singer is the king himself, and everyone is highly 
pleased. 

That there were never such Indians, and could 
never be, and that what they represented not only 
did not resemble Indians, but, further, resembled 
nothing on earth, except other operas—of this 
there cannot be the slightest doubt; that people 
do not speak thus in recitative, and in quartettes, 
standing at fixed distances, waving their hands, 
and expressing their feelings in this way; that 
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nowhere except on the stage do people move 
about in pairs, with tin halberds and slippers; 
that people neyer grow angry like that, nor grow 
tender like that, nor laugh like that, nor weep 
like that, and that all these exhibitions cannot 
possibly touch anyone in the world—of this there 
can be no doubt at all. 

Involuntarily the question comes into your 
mind: For whom is this done? Who can be 
pleased by it? If there is here and there a pretty 
tune in the opera, which it would be pleasant to 
hear, they might be sung simply, without these 
silly costumes and processions, and recitatives, 
and waving of hands. The ballet, in which half- 
naked women make sensuous gestures, weaving 
themselves in various living garlands, is a plainly 
immoral exhibition. So that it is impossible to 
understand for whom this is destined. An 
educated man finds it intolerable, wearisome; for 
a real working man it would be quite incompre- 
hensible. It might give pleasure—though even 
this is doubtful—to a corrupted artisan who has 
picked up the spirit of his masters, but has not 
yet grown used to his master’s pleasures, or it 
might please a youthful lackey. 

And all this ugly nonsense is prepared not 
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only without good humor, without simplicity, 
but with savagery, and the cruelty of a beast of 
prey. 

They say that this is done for art, and that art 
is a very important thing. But is it true that 
this is art, and that art is such an important 
thing that such sacrifices should be offered to it? 
This question is especially important because 
art, for the sake of which the toil of millions is 
sacrificed, nay, even human lives, and most of all, 
the love of man to man, that very art is growing 
ever more and more something indistinct and 
indefinite, in people’s consciousness. 

Criticism, in which the lovers of art formerly 
found support for their judgments on art, in 
these later days has become so many-tongued, 
that if we are to exclude from the region of art 
everything that the critics of various schools 
themselves do not recognize as by right belong- 
ing to art, then nothing at all will be left. 

Like theologians of different views, artists 
of different views exclude each other. Listen to 
the artists of the present schools, and you will see 
that in every branch some artists reject the oth- 
ers: in poetry the old romantics reject the Par- 
nassans and decadents; the Parnassans reject the 
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romantics and decadents; the decadents reject all 
the preceding and the symbolists; the symbolists 
reject all the preceding and the magians; and the 
magians reject all those who precede them; in 
the novel, the naturalists, the psychologists, the 
naturists, reject each other. The same in the 
drama, painting, and music. So that art, which 
demands tremendous labors from people, and 
human lives, and destroys the love between men, 
not only is not something clearly and strongly 
defined, but is understood so variously by its 
followers, that it is difficult to say what in gen- 
eral is understood by art, and especially good, 
useful art, that might be worthy of the sacrifices 
which are offered to it. 


CHAPTER II. 


ART AND BEAUTY. 


For every ballet, circus, opera, operette, exhi- 
bition, picture, concert, printed book, is neces- 
sary and strenuous work of thousands and thou- 
sands of people, involuntarily engaged in work- 
that is often destructive and humiliating. 

It would be all well enough if the artists did 
all their work themselves, but they all need the 
help of the toilers, not only for the production 
of the art, but also for their generally luxurious 
life, and in either case obtain it either in the form 
of payment from the rich, or in the form of sub- 
sidies from the government, which gives millions 
for theaters, conservatories, academies. And this 
money is taken from the people, which never 
profits by the esthetic pleasures which are given. 

It was well enough for the artists of Greece 
and Rome, or even for an artist of the first half 
of our century, when there were slaves, and it was 
thought that this was as it should be, and people 
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forced others to work for them and their pleas- 
ures with a quiet mind, but in our times, when 
everyone has at least a dim consciotisness of the 
equal rights of all human beings, we cannot com- 
pel people to work against their wills for art, un- 
less we have first solved the question whether it 
be true that art is something good and. great, 
so that it redeems this compulsion. 

For it is terrible to think that it is very possible 
that for art are offered terrible sacrifices of toil, 
human lives, moral sacrifices, while art is not only 
not useful, but even harmful. 

Therefore, for a society in which productions 
of art arise and are supported, it is necessary to 
know whether all that is really art, which is ac- 
cepted as such, and whether everything is good 
that is art, as is considered to be the case in our 
society, and if it is good, then is it important, 
and is it worth all those sacrifices which are de- 
manded for it. And it is the most indispensable 
for every conscientious artist to know this in 
order to convince himself that all that he does has 
a purpose, and is not merely a phantasy of that 
small circle of people among whom he lives, 
arousing in him a false confidence that what he is 
doing is good, and that what he is taking from 
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others in the form of support for his generally 
luxurious life, is repaid by the productions on 
which he works. Therefore the answers to these 
questions are especially important at the present 
time. 

What is that art which is considered so import- 
ant and indispensable for mankind, that for it 
may be offered the sacrifies not only of the toil 
and lives of human beings, but also the profits 
which it brings? 

What is art? How—what is art? Why, art 
is architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poe- 
try in all its forms, generally answers the ordi- 
nary man, the amateur of art, or even the artist 
himself, supposing that the matter of which he 
speaks is perfectly clear, and is understood in 
the same way by everybody. But in architecture 
you say there are simple buildings which are 
not objects of art, and, besides, there are build- 
ings which make pretensions to be objects of 
art, buildings that are unsuccessful, or ugly, and 
which cannot therefore be reckoned as objects of 
art? What is the distinctive sign of an object of 
art? 

It is exactly the same in sculpture, in music, 
in poetry. Art in all its forms is bounded on the 
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one hand by the practically useful, and on the 
other by the unsuccessful attempts of art. How 
are we to separate art from the one and the other? 
The average educated man of our circle, and even 
an artist who has not occupied himself especi- 
ally with esthetics, will not find any difficulty in 
this question. It seems to him that all this has 
been decided long ago, and is well known. 

Art is an activity which produces beauty, an- 
swers your average man. 

“But if this is what art consists in, then is a 
ballet or operetta also art?” you ask. 

“Yes,” though with some hesitation answers 
the average man. “A good ballet and a graceful 
operetta are also art, in the measure in which 
they manifest beauty. 

But without asking our average man what dis- 
tinguishes a good ballet and a graceful operetta. 
from one that is not graceful—questions which 
he would find it very hard to answer—if you ask 
the same average man whether you are to recog- 
nize as art the activity of the costumer, and the 
wig-maker, who adorn the figures and faces of 
the women in the ballet and operetta, and Worth 
the tailor, and the perfume-maker, and cook—in 
the majority of cases he will deny that the activity 
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of the tailor, the wig-maker, the costumer, and 
the cook belong to the region of art. But in this 
the average man goes wrong precisely because 
he is an average man, and not a specialist, and 
has not occupied himself with esthetics. If he 
had occupied himself with this science, he would 
have seen that the famous Rénan’s Marc Auréle 
an argument that the tailor’s art is art, and 
that*most people are very limited and dull who 
do not see a work of the highest art in a woman’s 
dress. ‘“C’est le grand art,’ he says. Besides 
this the average man would discover that in many 
work on esthetics, as for instance in the work of 
the learned professor Kralik: ‘Weltschdnheit, 
Versuch einer all gemeinen Aesthetik,” and in 
Guyot’s “Les Problémes de I’Esthétique,” the 
arts of costume, of taste, and of touch are recog- 
nized as arts. 

“There follows, therefore, a cinquefoil of arts, 
growing from the subjective sensibility,” says 
Kralik (p. 175). “They are the esthetic treat- 
ment of the five senses,” 

These five arts are as follows: 

The art of the sense of taste. (P. 175). 

The art of the sense of smell. (P. 177). 

The art of the sense of touch. (P. 180). 
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The art of the sense of hearing. (P. 182). 

The art of the sense of sight. (P. 184). 

Of the first, the art of the sense of taste, he says 
as follows: 

“Tt is true that usually only two or at most 
three senses are considered worthy to afford the 
material of artistic treatment, but I think with 
small justification. I do not wish to lay too much 
stress on the fact that the common usage of lan- 
guage recognizes many other arts, as for example 
the culinary art.” 

“And it is certainly an esthetic achievement 
when the culinary art succeeds in turning the 
body of an animal into an object of taste, in all 
senses. The basis of the art of the sense of taste 
(which goes further than the so-called culinary 
art) is therefore as follows: Everything eatable 
shall be treated as the symbol of an idea, and in 
complete harmony with the idea to be expressed.” 

Like Rénan, the author recognizes an art of 
costume, and other arts. 

And this is also the opinion of the French 
writer Guyot, who is very highly esteemed by 
several writers of our time. In his book: “Les 
Problémes del’ Esthétique,” he says seriously that 
the senses of touch, taste and smell give or may 
give esthetic impressions: 
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“Tf the sense of touch is deprived of color, in 
compensation it furnishes us with a notion which 
the eye alone cannot give us, and which has a 
considerable esthetic value: that of something 
soft, silky, smooth. What makes the beauty of 
velvet is its softness to the touch, not less than 
its brilliance. Into the idea which we form of the 
beauty of a woman, the velvety texture of her 
skin enters, as an essential element. 

Probably every one of us can, with a little 
thought, recall pleasures of taste, which were 
veritable esthetic pleasures.” 

And he narrates how a glass of milk he drank 
in the mountains gave him an esthetic pleasure. 

So that the idea of art, as the manifestation of 
beauty, is far from being as simple as it seems, 
especially now, when this idea of beauty includes 
our sensations of touch, taste, and smell, as is 
the case in the newest esthetics. 

But the average man either does not know this 
or does not wish to know it, and is firmly con- 
vinced that all these questions of art are solved 
very simply by recognizing beauty as the ma- 
terial of art. For the average man it seems clear 
and intelligible that art is the production of beau- 
ty, and by beauty all questions of art are decided 
by him. 
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But what is this beauty which, in his opinion, 
forms the material of art? How is it defined, and 
what is it? 

As is the case in everything, the more indis- 
tinct and confused is the idea which is conveyed 
by a word, the greater are the assurance and self- 
confidence with which people employ that word, 
making as though what was understood by that 
word is so simple and clear that it is not worth 
while to say exactly what it means. It is as- 
sumed that what is understood by the word 
beauty is known and understood by all.: But at 
the same time it is not only not known, but after 
mountains of books have been written on this 
subject in the hundred and fifty years since 1750 
—the time of the foundation of esthetics by 
Baumgarten—books by the most learned and 
profound men, the question of what beauty is 
remains up to the present moment entirely open, 
and with each new work on esthetics is solved in 
anew way. One of the latest books on esthetics 
which I read among others, is a very tolerable 
little work by Julius Mithalter, called “Rathsel 
des Schonen” (the Riddle of Beauty). And this 
title quite faithfully expresses the position of the 
question, what beauty is. The meaning of the 
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word beauty has remained a riddle after a hun- 
dred and fifty years of argument by thousands of 
learned men on the meaning of the word. The 
Germans solve this riddle in their own way, al- 
though in a hundred different methods. The 
physiological esthetics, especially the English- 
men of the school of Spencer, and Grant Allen, 
also in their own way; the French eclectics and 
the followers of Guyot, and Taine also each in 
his own way, and all these people know all the 
previous solutions of Baumgarten, and Kant, and 
Schelling, and Schiller, and Fichte, and Winckel- 
mann, and Lessing, and Hegel, and Schopen- 
hauer, and Hartmann, and Schassler, and Cous- 
in, and Levéque, and others. 

What is this strange idea of beauty which 
seems so intelligible to those who do not think 
what they say, but in the definition of which all 
the philosophers of various nations of the most 
different tendencies could not come to an agree- 
ment at the end of a century and a half? What 
is this idea of beauty, on which is based the 
prevailing teaching as to art? 

By the word beauty, in Russian we under- 
stand only what is pleasing to the eyes. Al- 
though recently we have also begun to say: “An 
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unbeautiful action,” “beautiful music,” still this 
is not Russian. 

A Russian man of the people, not knowing 
foreign languages, will not understand you if 
you say to him that a man who has given his 
last garment to another or something of the kind, 
has acted “beautifully,” or that, in deceiving an- 
other, he has acted “unbeautifully,” or that a 
song is “beautiful.” In Russian, an act may be 
kind and good, or unkind and bad; music may 
be pleasant and good, or upleasant and bad, but 
music cannot be beautiful or unbeautiful. 

A person may be beautiful, or a horse, or a 
house, a view, a motion; but of an act, a thought, 
a character, music, if they greatly please us, we 
may say that they are good, or bad if they do 
not please us; but “beautiful” can only be said 
of what is pleasing to the sight. So that the 
word and the idea of “good” includes in itself the 
idea of “beautiful” but not the contrary; the 
idea of “beautiful” does not cover the idea of 
good. If we use the word “good” of an object 
which is estimated by its external appearance, 
we thereby say that that object is beautiful; but 
if we say “beautiful,” this by no means indicates 
that the object is good. 
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This is the meaning ascribed by the Russian 
language—and, we must conclude, by Russian 
national thought—to the words and ideas “good” 
and “beautiful.” 

But in all the European languages, in the lan- 
guages of those peoples among whom is spread 
the teaching of beauty, as the reality of art, the 
words “beau,” “schon,” “beautiful,” “bello,” 
containing the meaning of beauty of form, have 
come to mean also goodness—have come to take 
the place of the word “good.” 

So that in these languages are perfectly natu- 
rally used expressions like “belle ame, schone 
Gedanken, beautiful deed;” while for the defini- 
tion of beauty of form, those languages employ 
combinations of words, “beau par la forme,” and 
the like. 

The observation of the meaning which the 
words “beauty,” “beautiful,” have in our lan- 
guage, as in all ancient languages, not excepting 
the European languages, among which the the- 
ory of esthetics took its rise, shows us that to the 
word “beauty” a certain special meaning has 
peen added by these peoples—namely, the mean- 
ing of good. 

It is remarkable at the same time that, since 
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we Russians have more and more adopted the 
European views on art, the same evolution be- 
gins to take place, and with perfect assurance and 
without astonishing anyone, people talk and write 
of beautiful music, of unbeautiful actions, and 
even thoughts, whereas forty years ago, in my 
youth, the expressions “beautiful music,’ and 
“unbeautiful actions,” were not only not em- 
ployed, but unintelligible. It is evident that this 
new meaning added by European thought to the 
word beauty is beginning to be adopted by Rus- 
sian society also. : 

In what does this meaning consist? What is 
beauty, as the European peoples understand it? 

In order to answer this question, let me enu- 
merate here at least a few of those definitions of 
beauty which are most widely accepted in exist- 
ing esthetics. 

I earnestly beg my reader not to grow weary, 
and to read through the extracts, or, better still, 
to read some scholarly work on esthetics. To 
say nothing of the extensive German esthetics, 
the German work of Kralik, the English work of 
Knight, and the French work of Levéque are 
excellent for this purpose. And to read some 
scholarly work on esthetics is indispensable, in 
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order to gain an understanding of the variety of 
verdicts, and of the terrible lack of lucidity in 
this field of discussion, and not to rely on the 
word of another in this important question. 

This is what the German Schassler says, for 
instance, of the character of all esthetic investi- 
gations, in the preface of his famous, complete, 
and substantial work on esthetics: 

“Tt is doubtful whether in any department of 
the philosophical sciences,” he says, “such rough 
and contradictory modes of investigation and 
means of exposition may be met, as in esthetics. 
On the one side artistic phrase-making without 
the smallest material, distinguished for the most 
part by the most one-sided superficiality; on the 
other side, along with unquestionable profundity 
of investigation and rich material, a repellant 
awkwardness of philosophical terminology, cloth- 
ing the simplest things in a garment of abstract 
science, as if to make them worthy of entrance 
into the illuminated hall of the system; and, 
finally, between these two methods of investiga- 
tion and exposition, a third method, consisting 
of eclecticism, now priding itself upon artistic 
phrase-making, now on pedantic science. 

But a form of exposition which should not fall 
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into any of these defects, but should be truly 
concrete, and, with a substantial material, should 
express it in clear and popular scientific lan- 
guage, is nowhere more rarely met with than in 
the field of esthetics.’ 

It is worth while to read even Schassler’s own 
book to be convinced of the justice of his judg- 
ment. : 

“Tl n’y a pas-de-science,” says the=French 
writer, Veron, on the same subject, in the preface 
to his very good book on esthetics—‘‘qui ait été 
de plus, que l’esthétique, livrée aux réveries des 
metaphysiciens. Depuis Platon jusqu’ aux doc- 
trines officielles de nos jours, on a fait de l’art je 
ne sais quel amalgame de fantaisies quintes- 
senciées et de mystéres transcendentaux, qui 
trovent leur expression supréme dans la con- 
ception absolue du beau ideal prototype immu- 
able et divin des choses récelles.”? 

This judgment is more than just, as the reader 
will be convinced, if he takes the trouble to read 
the following definitions of beauty which I have 
taken from the chief writers on esthetics. 

I will not quote the definitions of beauty as- 


1Schassler: Kritische Geschicte der Aesthetik, 1872, I, p. XIIL. 
2 Veron: L’esthétique, 1878, p. 5. 
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cribed to the ancients, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and up to Plotinus, because,in reality, among the 
ancients that idea of beauty distinguished from 
goodness which is the foundation and aim of the 
esthetics of our time, does not exist. Adapting the 
judgments of the ancients with regard to beauty 
to our own ideas of beauty, we attribute to the 
words of the ancients a meaning which they had 
not, (Consult on this point Bénard’s excellent 
book, “L’Esthétique d’Aristote,” and Walter’s 
“Geschichte der Aesthetik in Altertum.”) 


CHAPTER III. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


I shall begin with Baumgarten, the founder of 
esthetics (1714-1762). 

According to Baumgarten,? the object of logi- 
cal perception is truth; the object of esthetic 
(that is, sensuous) perception is beauty. Beauty 
is the perfect (the absolute) perceived through 
feeling. Truth is the perfect, perceived through 
reason. Good is the perfect, reached through the 
moral will. 

Beauty is defined, according to Baumgarten, 
by correspondence, that is by the order of the 
parts in their mutual relation among themselves, 
and in their relation to the whole. And the end 
of beauty itself is to please and awaken a desire 
(Wohlgefallen and Erregung eines Verlangens), 
—a position directly opposite to the chief charac- 
teristic and mark of beauty, according to Kant. 

And with regard to the manifestation of beau- 


1 vy. Schassler, op. cit., p. 361. 
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ty, Baumgarten’s position is that we perceive 
the highest realization of beauty in nature, and 
therefore imitation of nature, according to 
Baumgarten, is the highest problem of art (also 
a position in direct contradiction to the decisions 
of the latest esthetics). 

Passing over the less remarkable successors of 
Baumgarten, Meyer, Eschenburg, Eberhardt, 
who only slightly change the views of the teacher, 
in separating the pleasant from the beautiful, I 
shall describe the definitions of beauty by cer- 
tain writers appearing immediately after Baum- 
garten, and defining beauty wholly differently. 
These writers were Schultz, Sulzer, Mendelsohn, 
and Moritz. These writers recognize, in opposi- 
tion to the chief position of Baumgarten, as the 
chief aim of art, not beauty but goodness. Thus 
Sulzer (1720-1779) says that only that can be 
recognized as beautiful, which embodies good- 
ness in itself. According to Sulzer, the purpose 
of the whole of human life is social well-being. 
This is attained by the education of the moral 
feeling, and to this aim art should be subordi- 
nated. Beauty is what calls forth and educates 
that feeling. 

Almost the same understanding is held by 
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Mendelsohn (1729-1736). Art, according to 
Mendelsohn,? is to lead the beautiful, recognized 
by obscure feeling, up to the true and the good. 
And the aim of art is moral perfection. 

For the esthetics of this tendency, the ideal of 
beauty is a beautiful soul in a beautiful body. 
So that with these esthetics, the division of the 
perfect (absolute) into its three forms:- truth, 
goodness, and beauty, is completely effaced, and 
beauty merges again in goodness and truth. 

But such a comprehension of beauty is not 
only not supported by the latest esthetics, but 
there appears also the esthetics of Winckelmann, 
once more completely opposed to this view, in 
the most decisive and sharpest fashion separating 
the problems of art from the aim of goodness, 
and setting as the end of art external beauty, 
and even plastic beauty alone. And this view is 
held by Lessing, and afterwards by Goethe. 

According to the famous treatise of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1767), the law and aim of all art is 
beauty alone, altogether separate and independ- 
ent of goodness. And beauty is of three kinds: 
(1) beauty of form, (2) beauty of idea, expressing 
itself in the position of figures (with reference to 


1 Schassler, 369. 
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plastic art) and (3) beauty of expression, which is 
onlv possible in the presence of the first two con- 
ditions; this beauty of expression which is the 
highest aim of art, is realized in antique art, in 
consequence of which the art of the present day 
must endeavor to imitate the antique.* 

The same view of art is held by Lessing and 
Herder, and afterwards by Goethe, and all the 
chief esthetics of Germany up to Kant, from 
whose time begins yet another understanding of 
art. 

In England, France, Italy, and Holland, at the 
same time, and independently of the German 
writers, are born esthetic theories of their own, 
equally obscure and contradictory, but all these 
esthetics, like the Germans, put at the foundation 
of their schemes the idea of beauty, and under- 
stand beauty as something absolutely existing, 
and more or less merging in goodness, or having 
one and the same root with it. In England, al- 
most at the same time as Baumgarten, or even 
somewhat earlier, Shaftesbury, Hutchinson, 
Home, Burke, Hogarth, and others write of 
beauty. 

According to Shaftesbury (1670-1713) what is 


1 Schassler, 388-90. 
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beautiful is harmonious and proportional; what 
is beautiful and proportional, is true; what is 
beautiful, and at the same time true, is pleasant 
and good. Beauty, according to Shaftesbury, is 
recognized only by the soul. God is the funda- 
mental beauty—beauty and goodness come from 
the same source.t So that, according to Shaftes- 
bury, although beauty is considered as something 
separate from good, they are nevertheless merged 
together in something inseparable. 

According to Hutchinson (1694-1744), in his 
“Origin of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” the 
aim of art is beauty, the reality of which consists 
in the manifestation of unity in diversity. And 
in the recognition of beauty we are led by an 
ethical instinct (an internal sense). And this in- 
stinct may be opposed to the esthetic. So that, 
according to Hutchinson, beauty does not always 
coincide with goodness, but is distinct from it, 
and sometimes contrary to it.? 

According to Home (1696-1782), beauty is 
what is pleasant. Therefore beauty is defined 
only by taste. And the basis of true taste is in- ° 
cluded in this, that the greatest possible wealth, 


1 Knight: The Philosophy of the Beautiful, I, p. 165, 166. 
2? Schassler, 289. Knight, 168-169. 
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fulness, strength, and variety of impressions are 
included within the most restricted limits. In 
this lies the ideal of a perfect production of 
music. 

According to Burke (1730-1797) “Enquiry into 
the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful,” the sublime and beautiful which form 
the aim of art, have as their basis the feeling of 
self preservation and the feeling of social life. 
These feelings, considered in their origins, are 
the means of maintaining the species through the 
individual. The first is reached by nourishment, 
by protection, and by war, the second by associa- 
tion and multiplication. And therefore self- 
preservation, and war which is bound up with it, 
is the source of the sublime; social life and the 
sexual demand bound up with it, serves as the 
source of beauty.? 

Such are the chief English definitions of art 
and beauty in the eighteenth century. 

At the same time, in France, Pére André, Bat- 
teux, and afterwards Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
in part Voltaire, write of art. 

According to Pere André (Essai sur le Beau) 

iKralik: Weltschonheit, Versuch aller allgemeinen Aesthetik, 


404-306. K. Kralik, 124. 
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(1741) there are three kinds of beauty: (1) divine 
beauty, (2) natural beauty, and (3) artificial 
beauty.* 

According to Batteux (1713-1780) art consists 
in imitation of the beauty of nature, and its aim, 
is pleasure.? Diderot’s definition of art is the 
same. The arbiter as to what is beautiful, is taste, 
as with the English writers. And not only are 
the laws of taste not laid down, but it is recog- 
nized that this is impossible. This is also the 
opinion held by D’Alembert and Voltaire. 

According to Pagano, the Italian esthetic of 
the same time, art is the union in one, of the 
beauties distributed throughout nature. 

The capacity for perceiving these beauties is 
taste, and the capacity for uniting them in one 
whole is artistic genius. Beauty, according to 
Pagano, merges in goodness, so that beauty is 
goodness manifesting itself, while goodness is in- 
terior beauty. 

According to the opinions of other Italians, 
Muratori (1672-1750) “Riflessioni soprc il buon 
gusto intorno le scienze e le arti,” and «specially 
of Spalettit (Saggio sopro la Bellezza, 1765), art 
is traced to an egotistic sensation, based, 1s with 


1 Knight, 101. 2 Schassler, 316. 3 Knight -104, 
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Burke, on the instincts of self-preservation and 
social life. 

Of the Dutch, Hemsterhuis (1720-1790) is re- 
markable, as having an influence on the German 
esthetics and on Goethe. According to his opin- 
ion, beauty is what affords the greatest pleasure, 
and the greatest pleasure is given by that which 
gives us the greatest number of ideas in the 
shortest time. Pleasure in the beautiful is the 
highest perception which man can reach, because 
it gives the greatest quantity of perceptions in 
the shortest time.? 

Such were the theories of esthetics outside Ger- 
many, during the last century. But in Germany 
after Winckelmann, appears the perfectly new es- 
thetic theory of Kant (1724-1804), who has done 
more than all others to make clear the reality of 
the idea of beauty, and therefore of art. 

Kant’s esthetics is based on the following: 
A man, according to Kant, recognizes nature 
outside himself, and himself in nature. In nature 
outside himself he seeks truth, and in himself he 
seeks goodness,—one is the business of pure rea- 
son, the other of practical reason (liberty.) Be- 
sides these two instruments of knowledge, ac- 
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cording to Kant, there is also the capacity of 
judgment (Urteilskraft), which consists of 
judgment without understanding, and pleasure 
without desire. 

“Urteil ohne Begriff, und Vergnigen ohne 
Begehren.” And this capacity forms the basis 
of esthetic feeling. And, according to Kant, 
beauty, in the subjective sense, is that which is 
necessarily pleasing, without understanding, and 
without practical profit; in the objective sense, it 
is the form of an object answering a purpose, to 
the measure in which it is received without any 
representation as to its purpose.? 

The successors of Kant define beauty in the 
same way, Schiller amongst the number (1759- 
1805). According to Schiller, who has written 
much about esthetics, the end of art is, as Kant 
also holds, beauty, the source of which is pleas- 
ure, without practical profit. So that art may be 
called a game, but not in the sense of an insignifi- 
cant occupation, but in the sense of the mani- 
festation of beauty by life itself, having no other 
aim except beauty.” 

Besides Schiller, the most remarkable of the 
successors of Kant in the region of esthetics was 


1 Schassler, 525-528. 2 Knight, 61-63. 
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Wilhelm Humboldt, who, although he added 
nothing to the definition of beauty, yet made its 
different aspects clearer, such as the drama, 
music, the comic, and so on. 

Besides philosophers of the second rank, we 
have Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel writing of es- 
thetics after Kant. According to Fichte (1762- 
1814), the consciousness of the beautiful flows 
from the following source. The world, that is, 
nature, has two sides: it is the product of our 
limitation, and it is the product of our free ideal 
activity. In the first sense the world is limited; 
in the second, it is free. In the first sense, every 
body is limited, cabined, cribbed, confined, and 
we see ugliness, in the second we see inner ful- 
ness, life, regeneration,—we see beauty. So that 
the ugliness or beauty of an object depends, ac- 
cording to Fichte, on the point of view of the 
person contemplating it. And therefore beauty 
is not in the world, but in the beautiful soul 
(schoner Geist. ) And art is the manifestation of 
that beautiful soul, and its object is the education 
not only of the reason,—that is the work of the 
scholar, nor only of the heart, that is the work of 
the moral teacher,—but of the whole man. 


1 Schassler, 740-743. 
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Therefore the distinctive character of beauty lies 
_ not in something external, but in the presence of 
a beautiful soul in the artist.’ 

After Fichte, art is defined in the same sense 
by Friedrich Schlegel and Adam Miiller. Ac- 
cording to Schlegel (1778-1829), beauty in art is 
understood too limitedly, in a one-sided and dis- 
connected way; beauty is found not only in art, 
but also in nature, and in love, so that the truly 
beautiful is expressed in the union of art, nature, 
and love. Therefore Schlegel recognizes as in- 
separable from esthetic both moral and philo- 
sophic art.” ' 

According to Adam Miiller (1779-1829), there 
are two beauties: the one is universal beauty, 
which draws people as the sun draws the plants; 
thisis pre-eminently antique beauty; and the other 
is individual beauty, which becomes so because 
the contemplator himself becomes the sun which 
draws beauty, and this is the beauty of modern 
art. The world, in which all contradictions are 
harmonized, is the highest beauty. Every pro- 
duction of art is a repetition of this universal har- 
mony.® The highest art is the art of life.* 

Following Fichte and his successors, was a 


Sohassler, 769-771. ? Ibid, 786, 787. 3 Kralik, 148. 4 Ibid., 820. 
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philosopher contemporary with him, who has 
had a great influence on the esthetic ideas of our 
time—Schelling (1775-1854). According to 
Schelling, art is the product or consequence of 
that concept of the world according to which 
the subject is turned into its own object, or the 
object itself becomes its own subject. Beauty 
is the representation of the infinite in the finite. 
And the chief character of a product of art is 
-unconscious infinity. Art is the union of the 
subjective with the objective—of nature and rea- 
son, of the unconscious with the conscious. And 
therefore art is the highest means of knowledge. 
Beauty is the contemplation of things in them- 
selves, as they are found in the basis of all things 
(in den Urbildern). The artist produces the beau- 
tiful, not by hisknowledge or will, but because the 
idea of beauty itself becomes productive in him.? 
Of the followers of Schelling, the most remark- 
able was Sollger (1780-1819), (Vorlesungen uber 
Aesthetik). According to Sollger, the idea of 
beauty is the fundamental idea of all things. In 
the world we sce only the distortion of the funda- 
mental idea—while art can raise itself through 
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imagination to the fundamental idea. And there- 
fore art is like creation.’ 

According to another follower of Schelling’s— 
Krause (1781-1832)—the true, real beauty is a 
manifestation of the idea in the individual form; 
and art is the realization of beauty in the sphere 
of the free human soul. The highest degree of 
art is the art of life, which directs its activity to 
the decoration of life, to the end that it should be 
a beautiful place of abode for beautiful man- 
kind? After Schelling and his followers begins 
the new and esthetic teaching of Hegel, which is 
held up to the present—by many consciously, but 
by the majority unconsciously. This teaching 
is not only not clearer and more definite than 
what has gone before, but if possible even more 
obscure and mystical. 

According to Hegel (1770-1831), God is mani- 
fested in nature and art in the form of beauty. 
God expresses himself in two ways—in the object 
and the subject—in nature and in the soul. And 
beauty is the shining of the idea through matter. 
The truly beautiful is the soul only, and every-= 
thing into which the soul enters,and therefore the 
beauty of nature is only a reflection of the beauty 
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which belongs to the soul; the beautiful has a 
spiritual content only. But the spiritual must 
manifest itself in a sensuous form. And the sen- 
suous manifestation of the soul is only an ap- 
pearance (Schein). And this appearance is the 
only actuality of the beautiful. So that art is the 
realization of this appearance of the idea, and is 
a means, along with religion and philosophy, of 
bringing into the consciousness and expressing 
the highest problems of mankind, and the highest 
truths of the soul. 

Truth and beauty, according to Hegel, are one 
and the same: the difference is only in this, that 
truth is the idea itself, as it exists and is think- 
able in itself. And the idea, manifested out- 
wardly, becomes for the consciousness not only 
true, but also beautiful. The beautiful is the 
manifestation of the idea.t 

After Hegel come his numerous followers— 
Weisse, Arnold Rugier, Rosenkrantz, Theodor 
Fischer, and others. 

According to Weisse (1801-1867), art is the 
introduction (Einbilding) of the absolutely spir- 
itual reality of beauty into external dead and in- 
different matter, the idea of which, beyond the 
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beauty introduced into it, represents of itself the 
negation of all existence for itself (Negation alles 
Fursichseins). 

In the idea of truth—says Weisse—lies the 
contradiction of the subjective and objective side 
of perception; since the I alone perceives the 
Highest. This contradiction may be removed 
by an idea, which unites in one the moments of 
universality and individuality, divided into two in 
the idea of truth. Such an idea would be a recon- 
ciled (aufgehoben) truth—and beauty is such a 
reconciled truth.? 

According to Rugier (1802-1880), a strict fol- 
lower of Hegel, beauty is the idea itself express- 
ing itself. The spirit, contemplating itself, finds 
itself expressed either fully—and then this full 
expression of itself is beauty—or not fully—and 
then appears a necessity of transforming its im- 
perfect expression, and then the spirit becomes 
creative art.? 

According to Fischer (1807-1887), beauty is 
the idea in the form of limited manifestation. 
The idea itself is not divided, but consists in a 
system of ideas, which are represented by as- 
cending and descending lines. The higher the 
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idea, the more beauty it contains, but even the 
lowest contains beauty, because it is an indispen- 
sable link in the system. The highest form of the 
idea is personality, and therefore the highest art 
is that which has as its subject the highest per- 
sonality.* 

Such are the German theories of esthetics, in 
a single direction—the Hegelian; but the discus- 
sions of esthetics are not exhausted by these. 
Side by side with the Hegelian theories, there ap- 
peared at the same time in Germany theories of 
beauty which not only did not recognize Hegel’s 
position regarding beauty, as the manifestation 
of the idea, and of art, as the expression of that 
idea, but in direct contradiction to that view, 
setting it aside and ridiculing it. Such were Her- 
bart, and even more, Schopenhauer. — 

According to Herbart (1766-1841), there is 
not, nor can there be, beauty in itself, but there 
is only our judgment, and it is necessary to find 
the foundations of this judgment (Aesthetisches 
Elementarurtheil). And these foundations of 
judgment are found in the relation of impressions. 
There are certain relations, which we call beauti- 
ful, and art consists in finding these relations— 
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contemporary in painting, plastic and architec- 
ture, and successive and contemporary in music, 
and successive alone in poetry. In opposition to 
previous esthetics, according to Herbart, beauti- 
ful objects are often those which express abso- 
lutely nothing, as the rainbow, which is beauti- 
ful owing to its lines and colors, and not at all 
in relation to the meaning of its myth, as Iris or 
the rainbow of Noah. 

Another opponent of Hegel is Scaupethaner 
who rejected the whole system of Hegel, and his 
esthetics. 

According to Schopenhauer (1788-1860), the 
will makes itself objective in the world in various 
degrees, and although the higher degree in which 
it becomes objective the more beautiful it is, 
every degree has its own beauty. A withdrawal 
from our own individuality, and the contempla- 
tion of one of these degrees of the manifestation 
of the will, gives us the consciousness of beauty. 
All people, according to Schopenhauer, possest 
the capacity of recognizing this idea in its differ- 
ent degrees, and are thereby set free for a time 
from their own personalities. And the genius of 
the artist has this power in the highest degree, 
and therefore manifests the highest beauty.? 


1Schassler, 1097-1100. 2 Thid.,. 1107-1124, 
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These more noteworthy writers are followed in 
Germany by other writers of less originality, and 
having less influence, like Hartmann, Kirch- 
mann, Schnasse, Helmholz in part (as an es- 
thetic), Bergmann, Jungmann, and a countless 
nuinber of others. 

According to Hartmann (1842), beauty lies 
not in the outer world, nor in the thing in itself 
nor in the soul of man, but in the appearance 
(Schein) which is produced by the artist. The 
thing itself in itself is not beautiful, but the artist 
transforms it to beauty.* 

According to Schnasse (1798-1875), there is no 
beauty in the world. In nature there is only an 
approximation to it. Art gives what nature can- 
not give. In the activity of the free I, recogniz- 
ing harmony, which does not exist in nature, 
beauty is made manifest.? 

Kirchmann wrote a treatise on Empirical Es- 
thetics. According to Kirchmann (1802-1884), 
there are six regions of history: (1) The region 
of knowledge; (2) the region of wealth; (3) the 
region of morals; (4) faith; (5) politics, and (6) 
beauty. Activity in this regard is art.® 

According to Helmholz (1821), who has writ- 
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ten of beauty in relation to music, beauty is 
reached in a musical production immutably as a 
consequence of law alone—but these laws are 
unknown to the artist, so that beauty manifests 
itself in the artist unconsciously, and cannot be 
subjected to analysis.* 

According to Bergmann (1840), in his book, 
“Ueber das Schone” (1887), beauty cannot be 
objectively defined: beauty is recognized sub- 
jectively, therefore the problem of esthetics con- 
sists in defining what is pleasing, and to whom.” 

According to Jungmann (d. 1885), beauty is, 
first, a supernatural quality of things, and, sec- 
ond, beauty produces pleasure in us by contem- 
plation only, and, thirdly, beauty is the founda- 
tion of love.* 

The French and English theories of esthetics, 
in recent times, as well as that of other nations, 
with their chief representations, are as follows: 

In France, the prominent writers on esthetics 
for this period are: Cousin, Jouffroy, Petit, Ra- 
vaisson, Levéque. Cousin (1792-1867) is an 
eclectic and a follower of the German idealists. 
According to his theory, beauty always has a 
moral basis. Cousin refutes the position that art 
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is an imitation, and that the beautiful is what 
pleases. He affirms that beauty can be defined 
in itself and that its reality consists in diversity 
in unity.? 

After Cousin, Jouffroy (1796-1842) wrote on 
esthetics. Jouffroy is also a follower of the Ger- 
man esthetics, and a disciple of Cousin. Accord- 
ing to his definition, beauty is the expression of 
the invisible, by means of natural laws, which 
manifest it. The visible world is the garment by 
means of which we behold beauty.? 

The Swiss, Petit.? writing of art, repeats Hegel 
and Plato, holding that beauty is the immediate 
and full manifestation of the divine idea, mani- 
festing itself in sensuous forms. 

Levéque is a follower of Schelling and Hegel. 
According to Levéque, beauty is something in- 
visible, hiding in nature. Force or the soul is 
the manifestation of ordered energy.* 

The same indefinite judgments as to the ex- 
istence of beauty were expressed by the French 
metaphysician Ravaisson, who recognizes beauty 
as the final aim of the world. “La beauté la plus 
divine et principalement la plus parfaite contient 
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According to his view, beauty is the aim of the 
world. ; 

“Le monde entier est l’ceuvre d’une beauté 
absolue, qui n’est la cause des choses que par 
Vamour, qu’elle met en elles.” I leave these 
metaphysical expressions untranslated intention- 
ally, because, however obscure the Germans may 
be, the French, when they follow the Germans 
and imitate them, far outdo them, uniting to- 
gether ideas of different character, and indiffer- 
ently heaping the one on the other. Thus, the 
French philosopher Renouvier, also discussing 
beauty says: “Ne craignons pas de dire, qu’une 
vérité, qui ne serait pas belle, n’est qu’un jeu lov 
gique de notre esprit et que la seule vérité solide 
et digne de ce nom c’est la beauté. 

Besides these idealistic esthetics, who wrote 
and write under the influence of German philos- 
ophy, the understanding of art and beauty in 
France has of recent years been influenced by 
Taine, Guyot, Cherbuliez, Costére, and Veron. 

According to Taine (1828-1893), beauty is the 
manifestation of the actual character of some sig- 
nificant idea, more perfect than that in which it 
is expressed in actuality.’ 
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According to Guyot (1854-1888), beauty is not 
something other than the object itself, is not a 
parasitic growth on it, but is the very efflores- 
cence of the existence in which it manifests itself. 
And art is the expression of reasoning and con- 
scious life, calling forth in us, on the one side, 
the deepest feeling of existence, and on the other, 
the very highest emotions and the most eleva~ 
ting thoughts. Art raises man from personal life 
to universal life, not only through the sharing of 
iderttical feelings and convictions, but also 
through identical feelings.’ 

According to Cherbuliez, art is an activity (1) 
satisfying our innate love of images (apparences), 
(2) embodying ideas in these images, and (3) 
giving pleasure at the same time to our feelings, 
heart, and reason. And beauty, according to 
Cherbuliez, is not a property of objects, but is 
an act of our souls. Beauty is an illusion. There 
is no absolute beauty, but that seems beautiful 
which seems to us characteristic and harmoni- 
ous. 

According to Costére, the ideas of beauty, 
goodness, and truth are innate. These ideas il- 
luminate our reason, and are identical with God, 
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who is goodness, truth, and beauty. And the 
idea of beauty includes in itself unity of being, 
variety of constituent elements, and order which 
embodies unity in the diversity of manifestation 
Omlites 

For the sake of completeness, I shall quote 
some of the very latest works on art. 

“La Psychologie du Beau et de lVArt” par 
Mario Pilo (1895). According to Mario Pilo, 
beauty is a product of our physical feelings, and 
the aim of art is pleasure, but this pleasure, for 
some reason or other, is considered highly moral. 

Then “Essais sur Art Contemporain” par H. 
Fierens Gevaert (1897), according to whom art 
is dependent on its connection with the past, and 
the religious ideal, which the artist of the present 
sets before him, giving his production the form 
of his individuality. 

Then Sar Peladan “L’Art Idealiste et Mys- 
tique” (1894). According to Peladan, beauty is 
one of the expressions of God. Il n’y a pas d’au- 
tre réalité que Dieu il n’y a pas d’autre Vérité, 
que Dieu, il n’y a pas d’autre Beauté que Dieu. 
(p. 33.) This book is very fanciful and very silly, 
but characteristic through its positions and a cer- 
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tain success which it has among the youth of 
France. 

Such are all the widely read works on es- 
thetics, of recent times, an exception to which, 
from its lucidity and reasonableness, is Veron’s 
“L’esthétique”’ (1878), which, although it does 
not define art accurately, yet at least removes 
from esthetics the obscure idea of absolute 
beauty. 

According to Veron (1825-1889), art is the 
manifestation of feeling (emotion), outwardly ex- 
pressed by means of lines, forms, colors, or a suc- 
cession of gestures, sounds, or words, subjected 
to a certain rhythm. 

In England at this time, writers ever more and 
more universally define beauty, not by its in- 
herent qualities, but by taste, and the question 
of beauty is replaced by the question of taste. 

After Reid (1704-1796), who recognized beauty 
enly as dependent on the observer, Alison in his 
book, “On the Nature and Principles of Taste” 
(1790), demonstrates the same thing. From the 
other side, Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), the fa- 
mous Charles Darwin’s grandfather, maintains 
the same thing. He says that we consider beau- 
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tiful that which is connected in our imagination 
with what we love. -Of the same tendency is 
Richard Knight’s book, “Analytical Enquiry on 
the Principles of Taste’’ (1805). 

And the majority of the theories of the Eng- 
lish esthetics are in the same direction. The 
more prominent writers on esthetics in England 
in the present century were in part Charles Dar- 
win, Spencer, Morley, Grant Allen, Caird, and 
Knight. 

According to Charles Darwin (1809-1883), 
“Descent of Man” (1871), beauty is a feeling in- 
herent not in man alone, but in the animals also, 
and consequently in man’s ancestors. Birds 
adorn their nests and appreciate beauty in their 
mates. Beauty has an influence on marriage. 
Beauty includes in itself ideas of different char- 
acters. The origin of the art of music is the call- 
ing of males to their mates.? 

According to Spencer (1820), the source of art 
is play, a thought which had appeared already in 
Schiller. In the lowest animals, the whole en- 
ergy of life is spent on the preservation and con- 
tinuation of life, while in man, after the satisfac- 
tion of these demands, there remains a surplus of 
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force. And this surplus is employed in play, 
which is transformed into art. Play is a likeness 
of real action; so is art. 

The source of esthetic pleasure is (1) whatever 
occupies the sensation (of sight or any other sen- 
sation) in the fullest way with the least exertion 
for the greatest activity; (2) it is the greatest 
possible variety of feelings evoked; and (3) the 
union of the two first with the representations 
flowing out of them.* 

According to Todhunter (The Theory of the 
Beautiful, 1872), beauty is an infinite charm, 
which we recognize both by the reason and by 
the enthusiasm of love. And the recognition of 
beauty as beauty depends on taste and cannot 
be defined at all. The only approximation to a 
definition of it is the higher culture of people, 
but what culture is, cannot be defined. The 
reality of art, of what touches us by means of 
lines, colors, sounds, words, is not a product of 
blind forces, but of forces which are intelligent, 
striving, helping each other to an intelligent 
goal. Beauty is the reconciliation of opposites.? 

According to Morley (Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, 1876), beauty is 
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found in the soul of man. Nature speaks to us 
of the divine, and art is that hieroglyphic expres- 
sion of the divine.* 

According to Grant Allen (Physiological Aes- 
thetics, 1877), who developed the ideas of Spen- 
cer, beauty has a physical origin. He says that 
esthetic pleasure proceeds from contemplation of 
the beautiful, while the idea of the beautiful is 
received from a physiological process. The be- 
ginning of art is play, through the superfluity of 
his physical powers man takes to play; through 
superfluity of his perceptive powers man applies 
himself to the activity of art. The beautiful is 
that which gives the greatest excitation at the 
smallest cost. The difference of estimates of 
beauty proceeds from taste. Taste can be edu- 
cated. We must trust the judgment of the finest 
nurtured and most discriminative men. These 
men form the taste of the succeeding genera- 
tion.” 

According to Caird (Essay on Philosophy of 
Art, 1883), beauty gives us the means to a com- 
plete comprehension of the objective world with- 
out relation to other parts of the world, as is in- 
dispensable for science, and therefore art anni- 
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hilates the contradiction between unity and mul- 
tiplicity, between law and manifestation, subject 
and object, uniting them in one. Art is the mani- 
festation and confirmation of freedom, because it 
is free from the darkness and unintelligibility of 
finite things." 

According to Knight (Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful, II., 1893), beauty is, as with Schelling, a 
union of the object with the subject; it is a draw- 
ing forth from nature of that which is inherent in 
man, and a consciousness in one’s self of that 
which is common to all nature. 

The judgments concerning beauty and art 
quoted here do not by any means exhaust what 
has been written on that subject. Besides new 
writers on esthetics appear every day, and in the 
judgmentof thesenew writers there is a strangely 
bewitched confusion and contradiction in the 
definition of beauty. Some through inertia con- 
tinue the mystical esthetics of Baumgarten and 
Hegel, with various changes of view; others 
transfer the question to the region of the sub- 
jective and seek the foundation of the beautiful 
in the question of taste; yet others, the esthetics 
of the most recent formation, seek the source of 
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beauty in physiological laws; others, finally, con- 
sider the question quite independently of the idea 
of beauty. Thus, according to Sully (Studies in 
Psychology and Aesthetics, 1874), the idea of 
beauty is perfectly superfluous, since art, accord- 
ing to Sully’s definition, is the product of a per- 
manent or transient object, able to cause active 
delight and an agreeable impression to a certain 
number of spectators or auditors, independently 
of any advantage thereby gained. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BEAUTY THE VITIATING FACTOR. 


What follows, then, from all the definitions of 
beauty set forth in the science of esthetics? If 
we do not reckon the definitions of beauty which 
are quite inaccurate, and do not cover the idea of 
art, finding the source of beauty in use, or in 
adequacy, or in symmetry, or in order, or in pro- 
portion, or in smoothness, or in the harmony of 
parts, or in unity beneath diversity, or in differ- 
ent combinations of these principles, if we do not 
reckon these unsatisfactory attempts at objective 
definitions,—all the esthetic definitions of beauty 
may be reduced to two fundamental views: the 
first, that beauty is something self-existent, one 
of the manifestations of absolute perfection—the 
Idea, the Soul, the Will, God; and the other, that 
beauty is a certain kind of pleasure experienced 
by us, and not having personal profit as its object. 

The first definition was accepted by Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and the philoso- 
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phising Frenchmen, Cousin, Jouffray, Ravaisson, 
and others, not to mention the second-rate es- 
thetic philosophers. And this objective, mysti- 
cal definition of beauty is still held by the greater 
part of the cultured people of our times. This 
understanding of beauty is very widely spread, 
especially among people of the elder generation. 

The second understanding of beauty, as a cer- 
tain kind of pleasure experienced by us, not hav- 
ing personal profit as its aim, is found for the . 
most part among the English esthetics, and is 
held by the rest of our society, especially by the 
younger generation. So that there exist—and 
this could not be otherwise—onlv two defini- 
tions of beauty: the one, objective, mythical, 
merging this idea with that of the highest per- 
fection, God,—a fantastic idea, based on nothing; 
the other, on the contrary, very simple and in- 
telligible, subjective, reckoning beauty to be that 
which pleases us (to the word: pleases I do not 
add: “without purpose, profit,” because the word 
pleases in itself assumes this absence of the notion 
of gain). 

On the one hand, beauty is understood as 
something mystical and very exalted, but un- 
fortunately very indefinite, and therefore includ- 
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ing in itself philosophy and religion and even life 
itself, as happens with Schelling and Hegel and 
the Germans and Frenchmen who follow in their 
footsteps; or, on the other hand, as should be re- 
cognized according to the definition of Kant and 
his followers, beauty is only a certain kind of dis- 
interested pleasure experienced by us. And then 
the idea of beauty, although it seems very plain, 
is unfortunately very indefinite, because it ex- 
tends in the other direction, and includes in itself 
the pleasure of drinking, eating, touching soft 
skin,, and the like, as is recognized by Guyot, 
Kralik, and others. 

It is true that, in following up the development 
of the idea of beauty in esthetics, we may remark 
that, at the outset, from the time when the 
science of esthetics was formulated, the meta- 
physical definition ‘of beauty prevails, while the 
nearer we come to our own times, the clearer 
grows the experimental idea, which has most 
recently taken a physiological character, so that 
even esthetics like Veron and Sully are met, who 
try to dispense with the idea of beauty altogether. 
But these esthetics have very limited success, and 
the majority of the public, as also of scholars and 
artists, firmly hold the idea of beauty, as it is de- 
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fined by the majority of esthetics, that is, either 
as something mystical or metaphysical, or as a 
certain kind of pleasure. 

What, in fact, is this idea of beauty, which 
people of our circle and time hold to, so obsti- 
nately, for the definition of art? 

Beauty, in the subjective sense, we call that 
which gives us a certain kind of pleasure. In the 
objective sense we call beauty something abso- 
lutely perfect, and we recognize it as such only 
because we receive from the manifestation of this 
absolute perfection a certain kind of pleasure, so 
that the objective definition is nothing but the 
subjective definition, expressed in another way. 
In reality, the one and the other idea of beauty 
merge in a certain kind of pleasure experienced 
by us, that is, we recognize as beauty what pleases 
us, without exciting our desires. It would seem 
natural in such a position of affairs, that the 
science of art should not be content with a defi- 
nition of art based on beauty, that is, on what 
pleases us, but should seek a general definition, 
applicable to all the products of art, on the foun- 
dation of which it would be possible to decide 
whether an object does or does not belong to art. 
But as the reader may see, from the passages I 
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have taken from the esthetics, and even more 
clearly from the works on esthetics themselves, if 
he takes the trouble to read them, there is no such 
definition. All attempts to define absolute beauty 
in itself, as an imitation of nature, as adequacy, 
as a correspondence of nature, symmetry, har- 
mony, unity in diversity, and so on, either do not 
define anything, or define only certain character- 
istics of certain productions of art and by no 
means cover everything that everyone has always 
considered and now considers to be art. 

There is no objective definition of beauty; the 
existing definitions, the metaphysical and the 
empirical alike, are merged in a subjective defi- 
nition, and however strange it may seem, in the 
statement that art is what manifests beauty, while 
beauty is what pleases us, (without exciting de- 
sire). Many esthetics have felt the inadequacy 
and uncertainty of such a definition, and in order 
to find a foundation for it, have asked themselves 
why certain things please us, and have trans- 
formed the question of beauty into one of taste, 
as did Hutchison, Voltaire, Diderot, and others. 

But all attempts to define what taste is, as the 
reader may see from the history of esthetics and 
from experiment, can lead to nothing, and an ex- 
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planation why one thing is pleasing to one per- 
son, and not to another, and the contrary, does 
not and cannot exist. So that all existing esthet- 
ics does not consist in what might be expected 
from an intelligent activity calling itself a science, 
—namely, in defining the character and laws of 
art or the beautiful, if this is the material of art, 
or the character of taste, if taste solves the 
question of art, and of its worth, and then on a 
basis of these laws to recognize as art those pro- 
ductions which come under these laws, and to 
reject those which do not come under them,—but 
consist in first recognizing a certain kind of 
productions as good, because they please us, and 
then establishing a theory of art according to 
which all productions which please a certain 
class of people, should come under this theory. 
There is an artistic law according to which cer- 
tain favorite productions are recognized as art 
(Phidias, Sophocles, Homer, Titian, Raphael, 
Bach, Beethoven, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and others), and esthetic judgments must be such 
as to embrace all these productions. Judgments 
concerning the worth and meaning of art based 
not on certain laws, according to which we con- 
sider this or that good or bad, but hased on 
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coincidence with the laws of art we have estab- 
lished, are met everywhere in the literature of es- 

thetics. I have recently been reading a very meri- 
_torious work by Volkedt. Discussing the demands 
of morality in the production of art, the author 
says plainly that the demand for morality in art 
is unjust, and to prove this he shows that if we 
admit this demand, then Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet, and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister would 
not come under the definition of good art. And 
as both come within the canon of art, the de- 
mand is unjust. Therefore we must find a defi- 
nition of art such that these productions should 
come under it, and instead of the demand of mor- 
ality we should put as the foundation of art a de- 
mand for significance (Bedentungsvolles). 

All existing esthetics are based on the saine 
plan. Instead of giving a definition of true art, 
and then judging from the fact whether a produc- 
tion does or does not come under this definition, 
to decide what is and what is not art, a certain 
class of productions which for some reason or 
other please a certain class of people are recog- 
nized as art, and definitions of art are thought 
out, to cover all these productions. I met a re- 
markable confirmation of this method, not long 
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ago in Mutter’s excellent book: “The History of 
Art in the Nineteenth Centry.” Coming to the 
description of the pre-Raphaelites, Decadents, 
and Symbolists, already received into the canon 
of art, he not only does not make up his mind to 
discuss this tendency, but earnestly tries to widen 
his frame so as to include the pre-Raphaelites, 
the Decadents, and the Symbolists, which repre- 
sent for him a lawful reaction against a too ex- 
treme naturalism. Whatever absurdities may 
arise in art, once they are accepted among the 
higher classes of our society, theories are forth- 
with elaborated to explain and authorize these 
absurdities, as if there was never an epoch in his- 
tory in which in certain exclusive circles of 
people, false, formless, and meaningless art, 
which left no trace and was perfectly forgotten 
by posterity, was not accepted and admitted. 

So that the theories of art founded on beauty, 
and set forth in the esthetics, and obscurely ac- 
cepted by the public, are nothing more than a re- 
cognition as good of what pleased or pleases us, 
that is, a certain class of people. 

In order to define any human activity, we must 
understand its purpose and significance. And in 
order to understand the purpose and significance 
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of any human activity, it is indispensable for us 
first of all to consider this activity in itself, in re- 
lation to its causes and consequences, and not 
merely in relation to the pleasure which we de- 
rive from it. 

If we recognize that the aim of any activity is 
only our pleasure, and if we define it only by this 
pleasure, then this definition will evidently be 
false. And this is just what has happened in the 
definition of art. It is evident that in discussing 
the question of food, it will not enter anyone’s 
head to find the significance of food in the pleas- 
ure which we derive from partaking of it. Every 
one understands that the satisfaction of our taste 
cannot by any means serve as a definition of the 
worth of food, and therefore we have no right at 
all to hold that dinners with cayenne pepper, 
limburger cheese, alcohol and the like, to which 
we are accustomed, and which please us, form 
the very best human food. 

In just the same way beauty, or what pleases 
us, can never serve as the basis for a definition 
of art, and a series of objects, giving us pleasure, 
can never be a standard of what art ought to be. 

To see the aim and destiny of art in the pleas- 
ure we derive from it, is just the same as to as- 
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cribe the end and destiny of food to the pleasure 
which we derive from partaking of it, as this is 
done by those who stand on the very lowest step 
of moral culture (for instance, savages). Just as 
people, who hold the aim and destiny of food to 
be pleasure, cannot discover the true purpose of 
eating, so people who hold the aim of art to be 
pleasure cannot discover its purpose and destiny, 
because they ascribe an activity having its pur- 
pose in union with other manifestations of life, to 
the false and exclusive end of pleasure. “People 
only understood the purpose of eating is the 
nourishment of the body, when they ceased to 
consider pleasure as the end of that activity. It 
is the same with art. People will only un- 
derstand the purpose of art when they cease to 
consider the end of that activity to be beauty, 
that is, pleasure. The recognition of beauty or 
a certain form of pleasure derived from art as the 
aim of art, not only does not contribute to a de- 
finition of what art is, but on the contrary, by 
transferring the question to a province wholly 
foreign to art,—to a metaphysical, psychological, 
and even historical discussion of the question 
why a certain production pleases one, and a cer- 
tain other production does not or does please 
another, makes such a definition impossible. 
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And like the discussion of why one person likes 
pears, and another meat, does not in the least 
contribute to a definition of the question in what 
consists the existence of food, so a solution of 
questions concerning taste in art (in which dis- 
cussions of art are involuntarily merged), not 
only does not contribute to explain in what con- 
sists that special human activity, which we call 
art, but makes this explanation perfectly impos- 
sible. ; 

To the question as to what that art is, as a 
sacrifice to which are offered the toil of millions, 
and even human lives and morality, we have re- 
ceived from the existing esthetics answers which 
all merge in the thought that the aim of art is 
beauty; and beauty is recognized by the pleasure 
derived from it; and pleasure arising from art is 
a good and important thing. That is, that pleas- 
ure is good, because it is pleasure So that what 
is considered a definition of art is not a definition 
of art at all, but only a trick to justify existing 
art. And therefore, however strange it may be 
to say so, in spite of the mountains of books writ- 
ten on art, no accurate definition of art has yet 
been reached. The reason of this is, that as the 
basis of the definition of art is put the idea of 
beauty. 


CHAPTER NY. 


ART IS TRANFER OF FEELING. 


But what is art, if we set aside the idea of 
beauty, which confuses the whole matter? The 
last and most intelligible definition of art, inde- 
pendently of the idea of beauty, will be as fol- 
lows: Art is an activity appearing already in the 
animal kingdom, from sexual feeling and the in- 
clination to play (Schiller, Darwin, Spencer), ac- 
companied by an agreeable excitement of ner- 
vous energy (Grant Allen). This will be the phy- 
siological, evolutionary definition. Or, art is the 
outward manifestation, by means of lines, colors, 
gestures, sounds, words, of the emotions experi- 
enced by man (Veron). This is the empirical 
definition. According to the very latest defini- 
tion of Sully, art will be the production of some 
permanent object or passing action, which is 
fitted not only to supply active enjoyment to the 
producer, but to convey a pleasurable impression 
to a number of spectators or listeners quite apart 
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from any personal advantage to be derived from 
it. 

In spite of the superiority of these definitions 
over the metaphysical definitions, based on the 
idea of beauty, these definitions are still far from 
exact. The first definition—the physiological- 
evolutionary—is inexact because it speaks not of 
the actual activity in which the existence of art 
consists, but of the origin of art. The definition 
according to the physiological effect on the hu- 
man organism is inexact because under this defi- 
nition may be brought many other activities of 
man, as happens with the new esthetics, by whom 
is reckoned as art the preparation of beautiful 
garments, scents, and even viands. The empir- 
ical definition, which finds the essence of art in 
the manifestation of emotions, is inexact because 
a person may make his emotions manifest by 
means of lines, colors, sounds, words, and not 
act on others by this manifestation, in which case 
this manifestation will not be art. 

Sully’s third definition is inexact because under 
the production of objects giving pleasure to the 
producer, and an agreeable impression to the 
spectators or listeners without any personal ad- 
vantage to them, may be included showing con- 
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juring tricks, gymnastic performances, and other 
activities, which do not constitute art, and, on the 
other hand, many objects from which a disagree- 
able impression is received—as, for example, a 
gloomy, cruel scene in a poetical description, or 
on the stage—are undoubtedly productions of 
art. 

The inexactness of all these definitions pro- 
ceeds from the fact that in all these definitions, 
as well as in the metaphysical definitions, the 
end of art is declared to be the gratification re- 
ceived from it, and not its destiny in the life of 
man and mankind. 

In order to define art exactly, we must first of 
all cease to look on it as a means of gratification, 
and consider art as one of the conditions of hu- 
man life. Considering art in this way, we cannot 
but see that art is one of the means of communi- 
cation of people with each other. 

Every production of art brings it to pass that 
the recipient enters into a certain kind of rela- 
tion with the person who produces or produced 
that object of art, and with all those who, at the 
same time with him, before, or after him, re- 
ceived or will receive the same artistic impres- 
sion. 
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As speech which conveys people’s thoughts 
and experiences, serves as a means for uniting 
people, so art acts in exactly the same way. The 
characteristic of this kind of communication, 
distinguishing it from communication by means 
of words, consists in this, that by words one per- 
son conveys to another his thoughts, while by 
art people convey to each other their feelings. 

The action of art is based on the fact that a 
person, receiving through hearing or sight the 
expression of the feeling of another person, is 
able to experience the same feeling which was 
felt by the person who expresses his feeling. 

The simplest example: A person layghs, and 
mirth is felt by another person; he cries, and 
whoever hears him crying feels sad; a person 
gets heated and angry, and another seeing him 
gets into the same condition. A person ex- 
presses by his movements or the sounds of his 
voice gaiety, determination, or, on the other 
hand, despondency, tranquility, and that condi- 
tion is transferred to others. A person suffers, 
expressing his suffering by groans and spasms, 
and his suffering is conveyed to others. A per- 
son expresses his feeling of ecstacy, devotion, 
terror, respect for certain objects, people, appear- 
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ances, and other people are affected, experien- 
cing the same feelings of ecstacy,devotion, terror, 
respect, to the same. objects, people, appear- 
ances. 

And it is on this capacity of people to be 
affected by the feelings of others that the action 
of art is founded. 

If a person affects another and others directly, 
and immediately, by his appearance, or by sounds 
produced by him at the very moment in which 
he experiences the feeling, makes another person 
yawn when he yawns himself, or laugh, or cry, 
when he laughs or cries for some reason, or 
suffer when he suffers himself, this is not yet 
art. 

Art begins when a person, with the object of 
conveying to other people a feeling experienced 
by him, calls it up anew in himself, and expresses 
it by certain exterior signs. 

So the simplest case: A boy, experiencing, let 
us say, fear from meeting a wolf, relates this en- 
counter, and in order to call up in others the feel- 
ing experienced by him, depicts himself, his con- 
dition before the encounter, the circumstances, 
the wood, his unconcern, and afterwards the 
look of the wolf, its movements, the distance be- 
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tween him and the wolf, and so forth. All this, 
if the boy in telling it lives over again the feel- 
ing he experienced, affects the hearers, and 
makes them live through everything which the 
narrator lived through—all this is art. If the boy 
did not even see a wolf, but was afraid of one, 
and, wishing to call forth in others the feeling 
of terror experienced by him, invented the meet- 
ing with the wolf, and told it in such a way 
as to call up the same feeling in his hearers by 
his narrative, as he himself experienced in imag- 
ining the wolf—then this is also art. 

Ht will likewise be art when a person who has 
experienced in actuality or in imagination the 
terror of suffering or the charm of gratification, 
expresses these feelings on canvas or in marble 
in such a way that others are affected by them. 
And in just the same way it will be art, if a per- 
son has experienced, or has imagined, the feel- 
ing of mirth, joy, sadness, despair, gaiety, de- 
spondency, and the melting of these feelings into 
each other, and has expressed by sounds these 
feelings in such a way that the listeners are af- 
fected by them, and live them as he lived them. 

Feelings of the most different kinds, very 
strong and very weak, very important and very 
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insignificant, very bad and very good, if only 
they affect the reader, spectator, hearer, form the 
subject of art. The feeling of self-renunciation 
and submission to fate or God, conveyed by the 
drama; or the ecstasies of lovers, described in a 
romance; or the feeling of sensuous pleasure, ex- 
pressed in a picture; or the exultation conveyed 
by a triumphal march in music; or the gladness 
called forth by dancing; or the sense of the comic 
called forth by an amusing anecdote; or the feel- 
ing of quiet produced by an evening landscape 
or a lullaby—al this is art. 

As soon as the spectators and hearers are af- 
fected by the same feeling which the artist felt, 
this is art. 

To call up im oneself a feeling once experienced, 
and having called it up in oneself by means of 
movements, lines, colors, sounds, images, expressed 
in words, to so convey this feeling that others expe- 
rience the same feeling—in this consists the action 
of art. Art ts a human activity consisting in thls, 
that one person consciously, by certain external 
signs, conveys to others feelings he has experienced, 
and other people are affected by these feelings and 
live them over in themselves. 

Art is not, as the metaphysicians say, the man- 
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ifestation of some mysterious idea, beauty, God; 
it is not, as the esthetic-physiologists say, a game 
in which a person puts forth the surplus energy 
which he has stored up; it is not a manifestation 
of the emotions by outward signs, it is not the 
production of agreeable objects, and most of all 
it is not a gratification; but it is a means of com- 
munication between people, uniting them in the 
same feelings, a means indispensable to the life 
and advance toward well-being of the individual 
and of humanity. 

Just as, thanks to man’s ability to understand 
thoughts expressed by words, every person can 
know all that has been done for him in the region 
of thought by all humanity, can in the present, 
thanks to his ability to understand the thoughts 
of others, become a sharer in the actions of other 
people, and himself, thanks to this ability, can 
communicate to his contemporaries and posterity 
the thoughts which he has assimilated from oth- 
ers, and his own thoughts, which have arisen in 
him, in exactly the same way, and, thanks to 
man’s ability to affect the feelings of other peo- 
ple, by means of art, there is opened up to him in 
the region of feeling all that humanity has lived 
through before him, there are opened to him the 
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feelings lived through by other people thousands 
of years ago, and it becomes possible for him to 
convey his own feelings to other people. 

If people did not possess the faculty of receiv- 
ing all those thoughts conveyed in words, which 
were thought by those who have lived before, 
and of conveying their own thoughts to others, 
then people would be like beasts or like Kaspar 
Hauser. 

If man had not the other faculty of affecting 
through art, people would probably be wilder 
still, and most of all more isolated and hostile. 

And therefore the activity of art is an exceed- 
ingly important activity, just as important as the 
activity of speech, and just as universal. 

As language acts on us not only through ser- 
mons, orations, and books, but through all those 
speeches by which we convey to each other our 
thoughts and experiences, so art, in the broadest 
sense of the word, penetrates all our life, and 
we call art, in the narrower sense of the word, 
only some manifestations of that art. 

We have grown accustomed to understand by 
art only what we read, hear, and see in theatres, 
concerts and in exhibitons, buildings, statues, 
poems, novels. But all this is only the smallest 
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part of that art by which we communicate with 
each other in life. All human life is full of pro- 
ductions of art of every kind, from lullabies, 
jokes, descriptions of the decorations of houses, 
clothes, furniture, to church services and sol- 
emn ceremonies. All this is the activity of art. 
So that we call art in the narrower sense of 
the word, not all human activity which conveys 
feelings, but only that which for some reason 
or other we separate from the rest, and to which 
we attach a special significance. 

Such a special significance has always been 
given by everybody to that part of this activity 
which conveyed feeling flowing from the re- 
ligious consciousness of mankind, and that small 
part of art has been called art, in the full sense 
of the word. 

This is the view of art held by the ancients— 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. This is also the view 
of art held by the Hebrew prophets, and the early 
Christians; this is the view which was and is 
still held by the Mahomedans and also the under- 
standing of art by the religious men of the people 
in our own day. 

Some teachers of mankind, like Plato in his, 
Republic, and the early Christians, and_ strict 
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Mahomedans, and the Buddhists, even rejected 


all art. 

People who regard art in this way, in contrast 
with the views of to-day, in which all art is held 
to be good as soon as it affords gratification, held 
and hold that art, in contrast to speech, which 
we may refuse to listen to, is dangerous in a high 
degree because it affects people against their 
wills, that humanity would lose very much less 
if every art was cast away than if any art what- 
ever was permitted. 

Such people, rejecting every art, were evi- 
dently wrong, because they rejected what may 
not be rejected—one of the indispensable means 
of communication, without which humanity 
could not live. But not less wrong are the peo- 
ple of our European civilized society, circle, and 
time, who admit every art, if it only serves beauty 
—that is, gives people pleasure. 

Formerly men were afraid of subjects coming 
within the range of art which might corrupt peo- 
ple, and forbade it altogether. Now they are 
just as much afraid that any gratification given 
by art might be let slip, and give their protection 
to all. And I think that the second error is much 
grosser than the first, and that its consequences 
are much more harmful. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ART AND RELIGION. 


But how could it happen that that same art 
which in antiquity was either only tolerated or 
altogether rejected should in our times be con- 
sidered always a good thing, if only it affords 
pleasure? 

‘This happened for the foll6wing reason: 

The estimation of the worth of art—that is, of 
the feelings which it conveys—depends on peo- 
ple’s understanding of the purpose of life, on 
what they hold to be well-being or evil in life. 
And the well-being or evil of life are defined by 
what we call religions. 

Humanity incessantly moves from a lower, 
more personal and obscure understanding of life 
to a higher, more universal and clear understand- 
ing. And, as in every movement, in this move- 
ment also there are leaders; there are people who 
understand more clearly than others the purpose 
of life; and among all these leaders there is al- 
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ways one who expresses this purpose of life more 


lucidly, intelligibly and forcibly by word and life. 
Religions are the indicators of that higher un- 
derstanding of life, accessible at a given time 
and in a given society, to the best leaders, and 
which is inevitably and infallibly approached by 
all the other people of that society. And there- 
fore religions alone always served and serve as 
the basis for the estimation of people’s feelings. 
If the feelings of the people draw near to that 
ideal which religion points out, and are in har- 
mony with it, and do not contradict it, they are 
good; if they depart from it, are out of harmony 
with it, and contradict it, they are bad. 

If religion finds the purpose of life in worship 
of one God, and in fulfilling what is held to be 
His will, then the feelings which flow from the 
love of that God and His law, when conveyed by 
art—the sacred poetry of the Prophets, the 
Psalms, the narratives of the book of Genesis— 
are good and lofty art. But everything contrary 
to this, such as the conveyance of feelings of 
adoration to other gods, and of feelings not in 
harmony with the law of God, will be considered 
bad art. And if religion finds the purpose of life 
in earthly happinesss, in beauty and strength, 
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then the feeling of joy and the gladness of life 
conveyed by art will be considered good art; and 
art which conveys the feelings of effeminacy and 
despondency will be bad art, as it was recognized 
to be with the Greeks. If the purpose of life lies 
in the well-being of one’s nation, or in the con- 
tinuation of the life led by one’s ancestors, and 
in respect for them, then art which conveys the 
feeling of the joy of sacrificing one’s personal 
well-being for the well-being of the nation, or for 
theglory of one’s ancestors, and to continue their 
traditions, will be considered good art; and art 
which expresses feelings contrary to this will be 
bad, as was recognized among the Romans and 
Chinese. If the purpose of life lies in liberation 
from the bonds of animalism, then art which con- 
veys the feelings of the exaltation of the soul and 
the abasement of the body will be good art, as 
is held amongst the Buddhists, and everything 
which conveys feelings which strengthen the 
bodily passions will be bad art. 

Always, at every time, and in every human 
society, there is a general religious conscious- 
ness, common to all the people of that society, 
’ of what is good and what is bad, and it is this 


religious consciousness which defines the value 
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of the feelings conveyed by art. And therefore 
amongst all peoples, art which conveys the feel- 
ings flowing from the general religious con- 
sciousnesss of the people of that nation has al- 
ways been recognized as good, and encouraged; 
while art which conveys feelings that are not in 
harmony with this religious consciousness has 
been recognized as bad, and rejected; and all the 
remaining vast field of art, by means of which 
people communicated among themselves, has 
not been valued at all, and has been rejected 
only when it was contrary to the religious con- 
sciousness of the time. This was so amongst all 
peoples—the Greeks, the Hebrews, the Hindus, 
the Egyptians, the Chinese—and this was so at 
the appearance of Christianity. 

The Christianity of the earliest times recog- 
nized as good productions of art only the legends, 
lives, sermons, prayers and hymns, which called 
forth in people the feeling of love to Christ, 
adoration of His life, the desire to follow His 
example, detachment from worldly life, peace and 
good will toward men; and all productions which 
conveyed the feelings of personal pleasure it con- 
sidered bad, and therefore rejected all the plastic | 
art of heathendom, admitting the symbolic only. 
in plastic art. 
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The Catholic Christianity of the middle ages 
did not recognize the fundamental and real posi- 
tions of true Christianity, and as the essence of 
its teaching set faith in the Catholic Church and 
its ordinances. 

Although this teaching was in many things 
contrary to true Christianity, still for the bar- 
barians who accepted it it was a higher teach- 
ing than their previous worship of gods, heroes, 
good and evil spirits. Therefore this teaching 
was a religion for the barbarians who accepted 
it. And on the basis of this religion the art of 
that time was estimated. 

This art was also real art, because it corre- 
sponded to the religious concept of the world 
of the people among whom it was developed. 

The artists of the midde ages, living on the 
same basis of feelings and religion as the masses 
of the people, and conveying the feelings and 
moods they experienced in architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, poetry and drama, were 
true artists, and their activities, based on the 
understandings accessible at that time and shared 
by the whole people, although low for our time, 
was yet true art, common to the whole people. 

And this was so until the time when doubt in 
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the truth of that understanding of life which was 
expressed by Catholicism appeared among the 
higher, richer, and more cultured classes of Euro- 
pean society. And when, after the Crusades, the 
higher development of the Papal power, and its 
abuse, and after the science of the ancients be- 
came known, people of the wealthy classes on the 
one side saw the reasonable lucidity of the teach- 
ing of the wise men of old, and on the other side 
saw the lack of correspondence of the prevailing 
teaching with the teaching of Christ, the people 
of these higher and wealthier classes lost the 
capacity for believing in the Catholic teaching, 
as they had previously done. 

If they outwardly retained the forms of the 
Catholic teaching, they could not believe in it, 
and retained it only by inertia, for the sake of 
the people, who continued to believe blindly in 
this teaching, and whom the people of the higher 
classes thought it necessary to support in their 
belief for their own profit. So that the teaching 
of the Catholic Church ceased at a certain pe- 
riod to be the general religious teaching of the 
whole people. Some—the higher classes, those 
in whose hands were power and wealth, and con- 
sequently leisure and the means of producing and 
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encouraging art—had ceased to believe in the 
religious teaching of their church, while the peo- 
ple continued to believe blindly in it. 

The higher classes of the middle ages held, in 
relation to religion, the position which cultivated 
Romans found themselves: in before the ap- 
pearance of Christianity—that is, they no longer 
believed in what the people believed in; and they 
themselves had no beliefs which might take the 
place of the heathen teaching which they had 
outlived, and which had lost all significance for 
them. 

And among these people art began to grow 
up, valued not according to the degree in which 
it expresses the feelings which flow from the 
religious consciousness of the people, but in so 
far as it is beautiful; in other words, in so far as 
it gives pleasure. 

Being no longer able to believe in the Catholic 
religion, and convinced of its falseness, and not 
being able to accept the true Christion teaching, 
which opposes their whole lives, these rich and 
ruling classes, left without the slightest religious 
understanding of life, involuntarily returned to 
that heathen concept of the world which finds the 
purpose of life in the satisfaction of one’s person- 
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ality. And there took place in the higher classes 
what is called “the revival of sciences and arts,” 
and which in reality is not only the denial of all 
religion, but the recognition of its uselessness. 

The Catholic belief is a connected system 
which cannot be changed and set right without 
destroying the whole. The moment a doubt of 
the Pope’s infallibility arose—and that doubt had 
arisen then amongst all the cultivated classes— 
that moment there arose also a doubt of thé truth 
of the Catholic tradition. And doubt of the truth 
of the tradition destroyed not only the papacy 
and Catholicism, but even annihilated the author- 
ity of the scriptures, for the scriptures were ac- 
cepted as sacred because this was the teaching of 
the tradition. 

So that the majority of people of. the higher 
classes of that time, even the Popes and spiritual 
personages, in reality believed nothing. These 
people did not believe in the church teaching, 
because they saw its bankruptcy; and to accept 
the moral, social teaching of Christ, like Francis 
of Assisi, Chelkitski and certain others, they were 
unable, because such a teaching destroyed their 
social posizion. And these people remained with- 
out any religious concept of the world. And 
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having no religious concept of the world, these 
people could have no other measure of value for 
good and bad art but personal pleasure. And 
recognizing as the measure of good, pleasure— 
that is beauty—the people of the higher classes 
of European society turned’in their conception 
of. art to the coarse conceptions of the primitive 
Greeks, whom Plato had already condemned. 
And the theory of art was established in con- 
formity with this understanding amongst them. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEAUTY AND GOODNESS. 


Corresponding to this view of art, there grew 
up quite natutally amongst the ‘higher classes 
a theory of esthetics, justifying this understand- 
ing,—the theory according to which the aim of 
art consists in the manifestation of beauty. The 
followers of the esthetic theory, in confirmation 
of its truth, affirm that this theory was not ela- 
borated by them, that this theory lies in the 
nature of things, and was already recognized by 
the ancient Greeks. But this affirmation is 
wholly gratuitous, and has no other basis than the 
fact that among the ancient Greeks, from the low 
grade of their moral ideal, as compared with the 
Christian, the idea of the good (Te dyatéy} was 
not yet sharply divided from the idea of the 
beautiful (70 Kaddy) 

The highest perfection of good, not only not 
coinciding with beauty, but for the most part in 
opposition to it, which was known to the He- 
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brews even in the time of Isaiah and which was 
fully expressed by Christianity, was generally 
unknown to the Greeks; they held that the beau- 
tiful must necessarily be good also. It is true 
that the leading thinkers: Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle—felt that the good may. not coincide with 
beauty. Socrates directly subordinated beauty 
to goodness; Plato, to combine the two ideas, 
spoke of spiritual beauty; Aristotle demanded 
from art a moral effect on .e people (Kddapors), 
but still even these thinkers could not fully give 
up the conception that beauty and good coincide. 
And therefore in the language of that time began 
to be employed a compound word, (Hao Kayadta) 
(beauty-goodness), indicating this union. 

The Greek thinkers were evidently beginning 
to approach that understanding of goodness 
which is expressed by Christianity, and lost their 
way in establishing the relation of goodness and 
beauty. Plato’s judgments concerning beauty 
and goodness are full of contradictions. And 
this same confusion of ideas the people of the 
European world, who had lost all faith, tried to 
reduce to law, and to show that this union of 
beauty with goodness lies in the very nature of 
things, that beauty and goodness must coincide, 
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that the word and idea Kato Kayabia, which had 
a meaning for the Greeks, but had no mean- 
ing for the Christian, forms the highest ideal of 
humanity. On this understanding was founded 
the new science of esthetics. And in order to 
justify this new science, the teaching of the anci- 
ents concerning art was distorted in order that it 
might appear that this imaginary science, esthet- 
ics, existed among the Greeks. 

But in reality the judgment of the ancients as 
to art did not the least resemble ours. Thus 
Bénard in his book on the esthetics of Aristotle, 
says quite truly: “Pour qui veut y regarder de 
prés, la theorie du beau et célle de l’art sont tout- 
a-fait séparés dans Aristote, comme elles le sont 
dans Platon et chez leurs successeurs.’”? 

And in reality the judgments of the ancients 
concerning art not only do not confirm our es- 
thetics, but rather reject its teaching concerning 
beauty. But at the same time, in all the esthetics 
from Schassler to Knight, it is affirmed that the 
science of the beautiful—esthetics—was begun 
already by the ancients: Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and was continued in part by the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics: by Seneca, Plutarch, and up 
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to Plotinus; but that owing to some unhappy 
accident, this science suddenly disappeared in the 
fourth century, and was missing during the 
course of fifteen hundred years, and was reborn 
after an interval of fifteen hundred years in Ger- 
many, in the year 1750, in the teaching of Baum- 
garten.* ae i 

‘After Plotinus, says Schassler, fifteen centuries 
elapse, during which there is not the slightest 
scientific interest for the world of beauty and art. 
This millenium and a half, he says, was lost for 
esthetics, and for the elaboration of the scientific 
structure of that science. 

In reality, nothing of the sort took place. The 
science of esthetics, the science of the beautiful, 
never disappeared, and could not disappear, be- 
cause it never existed; what did happen, was that 
the Greeks, like everyone else, always and every- 
where counted art, like everything else, good 
only when that art served the good (as they un- 
derstood the good), and bad, when it was opposed 
to the good. The Greeks themselves were so 
undeveloped morally that goodness and beauty 
seemed to them to coincide, and on this outworn 
world concept of the Greeks was constructed a 
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science of esthetics, invented by people of the 
eighteenth century, and specially set forth in the 
theory of Baumgarten. Among the Greeks (as 
everyone may be convinced, who reads Bénard’s 
excellent book on Aristotle and his successors, 
and Walter on Plato,) there never was such a 
science of esthetics. 

Esthetic theories and the very name of that 
science arose about a hundred and fifty years ago, 
among the richer classes of the Christian Euro- 
pean world, amongst several peoples at the same 
time: Italians, Dutch, French, and English, and 
its founder, who established it in a scientific, 
theoretical form, was Baume’arten. 

He invented this wonderful theory, and ex- 
pounded it with that external pedantic circum- 
stantiality and symmetry peculiar to the Ger- 
mans. And in spite of its startling lack of found- 
ation, no theory so well suited the taste of the 
cultivated crowd, and was accepted with such 
readiness and absence of criticism. This theory 
suited the tastes of the cultivated classes so well 
that up to the present, in spite of its wholly arbi- 
trary character, and the fact that its basis was un- 
demonstrated, it is repeated by learned and un- 
learned alike, as something undoubted and self- 
evident. 
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Habent sua fata libelli pro capite lectoris,— 
and much more habent sua fata individual theo- 
ries arising from that condition of error in which 
society is, in the midst of which, and for the sake 
of which, these theories are invented. If the 
theory justified the false position, in which a 
certain part of society lives, then however un- 
founded and even evidently false the theory may 
be, it is accepted and becomes the creed of that 
part of society. Such for instance is the famous 
and quite unfounded theory of Malthus, as to the 
tendency of the population of the terresterial 
globe to multiply in a geometrical ratio, while 
the means of subsistence multiply only in an 
arithmetical ratio, and the consequent over- 
population of the globe; such is the theory of the 
struggle for existence, and selection as the basis 
of human progress, which springs from the 
theory of Malthus. Such is the now widely 
accepted theory of Marx, that economic progress, 
consisting in the absorption of all individual pro- 
duction by capitalism is inevitable. However 
unfounded theories of this kind may be, and how- 
ever opposed they may be to everything human- 
ity knows and is conscious of, however evidently 
immoral they are, these theories are accepted on 
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faith without criticism, and are preached with 
passionate enthusiasm sometimes for centuries, 
until such time as the conditions which they 
justify, are annihilated, or the silliness of the 
theories propounded becomes too evident. Such 
is this wonderful theory of the Baumgarten 
triad, of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, according 
to which it is shown that the best thing that the 
art of nations can do, after passing eighteen cent- 
uries of Christian life, is to choose as the ideal 
of their life, the ideal which was held two thou- 
sand years ago by a half savage, slave-holding 
little nation, which could nicely depict the naked- 
ness of the human body, and construct buildings 
pretty to look at. All these inconsistencies are 
noticed by no one. Learned people write long, 
obscure treatises on beauty, as one of the mem- 
bers of the esthetic triad, Beauty, Truth and 
Goodness. Das Schone, das Wahre, das Gute— 
Le Beau, Le Vrai, Le Bon—with capital letters, 
are repeated by philosophers, and esthetics, and 
artists, and private persons, and novelists, and 
feuilletonists, and it seems to everyone that in 
pronouncing these sacramental words, they are 
talking about something perfectly definite and 
fixed,—something on which their judgments 
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may be based. But in reality these words not 
only have no definite sense, but they make it im- 
possible to give existent art any defined purpose, 
and they are necessary only to justify that false 
significance which we ascribe to the art which 
conveys every kind of feeling, so long as these 
feelings give us pleasure. 

it is only necessary to drop for a while the 
habit of considering this triad as true as the re- 
ligious Trinity, and to ask ourselves what we 
always understand by the three words which 
make up this triad, in order to become indispu- 
tably convinced of the perfectly phantastic union 
of these three perfectly different, and, most of all, 
incompatible words and ideas in one. 

Goodness, Beauty and Truth are raised to the 
same height, and all these three ideas are recog- 
nized as fundamental and metaphysical. But in 
reality nothing of the sort exists. 

Goodness is the eternal and highest aim of our 
lives. However we may understand goodness, 
our life is nothing but a straining towards good- 
ness, that is, God. 

Goodness is really a fundamental idea, meta- 
physically forming the reality of our conscious- 
ness, an idea not to be defined by reason. 
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Goodness is that which cannot be defined by 
anything, but which defines everything else. 

But beauty, if we are not satisfied with mere 
words, but speak of what we understand—beauty 
is simply what pleases us. 

The idea of beauty not only does not coincide 
with goodness, but rather it is antagonistic to it, 
as goodness for the most part coincides with a 
conquest of the passions, while beauty is the 
basis of all our passions. 

The more we give ourselves up to beauty, the 
further do we depart from good. I know that it 
is always said in answer to this that there is a 
moral and spiritual beauty, but this is only a play 
on words, because by spiritual or moral beauty, 
nothing but goodness is really meant. Spiritual 
beauty for the most part not only does not coin- 
cide with what is generally understood by beauty 
but is contrary to it. 

But as far as truth is concerned, still less can 
we ascribe to that member of the imaginary triad 
not only equality with good, but even any inde- 
pendent existence at all. 

As truth, we recognize only the correspond- 
ence of an expression or definition of an object 
with its reality, or the general understanding of 
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a subject, common to everyone. But what is 
common between the ideas of beauty and truth, 
on the one side, and goodness, on the other? 

The ideas of beauty and truth are not only not 
ideas equal to that of goodness, not only do they 
not form one reality with goodness, but they do 
not even coincide with it. 

Truth is the correspondence of the expression 
with the reality of an object, and therefore it is 
one of the means for the attainment of goodness, 
but in itself truth is not goodness or beauty, and 
does not correspond with them. 

Thus for example, Socrates and Pascal, and in- 
deed many others, held a knowledge of the truth 
of unnecessary objects to be out of harmony with 
goodness. And with beauty, truth has nothing 
whatever in common, and for the most part is 
contrary to it, because truth, for the most part 
driving away the clouds of delusion, destroys the 
illusion which is the chief condition of beauty. 

And thus the arbitrary union of these three in- 
compatible ideas, which are foreign to each other, 
has served as the basis of that marvellous theory 
according to which was utterly effaced the differ- 
ence between good art which conveys good feel- 
ings—and bad art which conveys evil feelings; 
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and one of the lowest manifestations of art, 
art for pleasure only,—that against which people 
have been warned by all the teachers of mankind, 
—came to be considered the very highest art. 
And art became, not the important thing it was 
meant to be, but the empty amusement of people 
of leisure. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ART AND THE MASSES. 


But if art is a human activity, having as its 
aim to convey to people the highest and best 
feelings up to which mankind has lived, then how 
could it happen that humanity should live 
through a certain fairly long period of its life— 
from the time when people ceased to believe in 
the teaching of the church up to our time—with- 
out that important activity, and in its place 
should be satisfied with an insignificant activity 
of art which gives pleasure only? 

In order to answer this question, it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to correct a mistake which peo- 
ple habitually make, by ascribing to our art the 
significance of true universal human art. We 
have grown so naively accustomed not only to 
consider the Caucasian race as the very best race 
of mankind, but even the Anglo-Saxon race, if 
we are English or Americans, the German race 
if we are Teutons, the Gallo-Latin race if we are 
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French, the Slavonic race if we are Russians— 
that in speaking of our art we are fully con- 
vinced that our art is not only the true, but that 
it is the best and only real art. But in reality 
our art is not only not the only art, but it is 
not even the art of all Christian humanity, but 
only of a small part of that part of humanity. 
It was possible to speak of national art, Hebrew, 
Green, Egyptian, and it is now possible to speak 
of Chinese, Japanese and Indian art, common [6 
a whole people. Such art, common to the whole 
people, existed in Russia up to Peter the Great, 
and existed in European societies up to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; but since people 
of the higher classes of European society, losing 
faith in the teaching of the church, did not accept 
true Christianity and remained without faith, it 
has been impossible to speak of the art of the 
upper classes of the Christian peoples, under- 
standing by this all art. From the time when 
the higher classes of the Christian peoples lost 
faith in the church Christianity, the art of the 
higher classes became separate from the art of 
the whole people, and there arose two arts—pop- 
ular art and gentleman’s art. Therefore the an- 
swer to the question, How did it happen that 
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humanity could live for a certain period without 
real art, substituting for it an art that minis- 
tered to pleasure only? consists in this, that not 
the whole of humanity, and not even an import- 
ant part of it, lived without true art, but only 
the higher classes of Christian European society, 
and only for a comparatively short period of 
tinre—from the beginning of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation to the present time. 

And, as a consequence of this absence of true 
art, that happened which must happen—the cor- 
ruption of the class which profited by that art. 
All the confused, unintelligible theories of art, 
all the false and contradictory judgments con- 
cerning it, and most of all, that self-confident 
conservatism of our art in its false path—all this 
arises from that affirmation, which has come into 
general use, and has been accepted as undoubted 
truth, though striking in its obvious falseness, 
that the art of our upper classes is the whole of 
art, the true and only universal art. In spite of 
the fact that this affirmation is quite identical 
with the affirmation of religious people of vari- 
ous confessions, who consider that their religion 
is the only true religion, quite arbitrarily and 
with evident injustice, it is calmly repeated by all 
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the people of our circle with a full confidence in 
its infallibility. ; 

The art which we possess is the whole of art, 
the real and only art—yet at the same time not 
only two-thirds of the human race, all the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, live and die without knowing 
this one highest art, but, more than this, in our 
Christian society hardly one in a hundred _of all 
the people profits by that art which we call the 
whole of art; the remaining ninety-nine even of 
our European peoples for generations live and 
die in the most intense labor, without ever tast- 
ing that art which is besides of such a nature that, 
if they could get the benefit of it, they would un- 
derstand nothing of it. We recognize, according 
to the theory of esthetics we confess, that art is 
either one of the highest manifestations of the 
Idea, God, Beauty, or it is the highest spiritual 
pleasure; further than this, we recognize that all 
people have equal rights, if not to material, at 
least to spiritual well-being, but at the same time 
ninety-nine per cent. of our European peoples 
for generation after generation live and die in 
the intense toil necessary for the production of 
our art, yet not profiting by it, and all the same 
we calmly assert that the art which we produce is 
the real, true, only and all-embracing art. 
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To the remark that if our art is real art, then 
the whole people ought to profit by it, it is gen- 
erally replied that if all do not profit by existing 
art now, the fault lies not with art, but with the 
false structure of society; that we can imagine in 
the future that physical labor will be in part re- 
placed by machines, in part lightened by a juster 
distribution of it, and that work for the produc- 
tion of art will be taken in turns; that there is no 
necessity for one person to sit behind the scenes 
all the time, moving the scenery, raising machin- 
ery, and working at pianos and French horns, 
and setting up and printing books, and that they 
who work at all these things may work a less 
number of hours a day, and in their leisure time 
enjoy all the delights of art. 

So say the defenders of our exclusive art, but 
I think that they themselves do not believe what 
they say, because they cannot but know that our 
refined art could only arise from the slavery of 
the working classes, and can continue only so 
long as that slavery lasts, and that only on con- 
dition of the intense toil of the workers the spe- 
cialists—writers, musicians, dancers, actors—can 
reach that refined degree of perfection which they 
attain to, and produce their refined productions 
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of art, and that only on these conditions can 
there be a refined public to value these produc- 
tions. Set free the slaves of capital, and it will 
be impossible for this refined art to be produced. 

But if we admit—what cannot be admitted— 
that conditions may exist under which art— 
the art which we consider art—may benefit the 
whole people, there is still another reflection ac- 
cording to which the present art cannot be the 
whole of art—this, namely, that it is entirely un- 
intelligible for the people. Formerly people wrote 
poetical productions in the Latin language, but 
the present productions of art are as unintelligi- 
ble to the people as if they were written in San- 
skrit. To this it is generally answered that if 
the people do not now understand this art, this 
only shows the people’s deficient development, 
and that it was always so with every new advance 
of art. At first it was not understood; but after- 
wards people grew accustomed to it. 

“So it will be with our present art: it will be 
understood when the whole people becomes as 
educated as we, the people of the upper classes, 
who produce our art,” say the defenders of our 
art. But this assertion is evidently even more 
unjust than the first, because we know that the 
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majority of the productions of the art of the 
higher classes, like the odes, poems, dramas, 
cantatas, pastorals, pictures, and so forth, which 
delighted the people of the higher classes of 
their time, were never afterwards understood 
or valued by the great masses, but as they were 
at first, so they continued, an amusement for the 
wealthy classes of their time, having a meaning 
for them alone; from this we may conclude that 
it will be the same with our art. But when, to 
demonstrate that the people will in time under- 
stand our art, it is said that certain productions 
of so-called classical poetry, music, painting, 
which at first did not please the masses, after 
they have been presented to the masses from all 
sides, begin to please them, this only shows that 
a crowd, and moreover a city crowd, half spoiled, 
could always be accustomed, by corrupting its 
taste, to any art you please. Further, this art is 
not produced for that crowd, and is not chosen 
by it, but is forcibly presented to it in those pub- 
lic places where art is accessible to it. For the 
great majority of the whole working people our 
art is inaccessible to them owing to its dearness, 
and foreign to them owing to its subject, con- 
veying the feelings of people who are far from 
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those conditions of laborious life which charac- 
terize the whole of humanity. What gives pleas- 
ure to a man of the richer classes is unintelligible, 
as pleasure, to the workingman, and calls forth 
in him no feeling’s at all,or feelings quite opposite 
to those which it calls forth in a man of leisure 
and satiety. Thus, for example, the feelings of 
honor, patriotism and amorousness, which form 
the chief material of the present art, call forth in 
a laboring man only perplexity and contempt or 
displeasure. So that if, even at a time of leis- 
ure, the majority of the working classes were 
given an oppottunity to see, read and hear, as in 
part is the case in cities, in the picture galleries, 
popular concerts and books, all that forms the 
flower of the present art, the working people, so 
far as they had remained the working people, 
and had not partly changed to the category of 
corrupt people of leisure, would understand noth- 
ing of our refined art, and if they did understand 
it, the greater part of what they understood 
would not only not elevate their souls, but would 
corrupt them. So that for thinking and sincere 
people there can be no doubt that the art of the 
upper classes can never become the art of the 
whole people. And if it cannot become the art 
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of the whole people, then one of two things is 
true—either art is not the important matter it is 
represented to be, or the art which we call art is 
not that important matter. 

This dilemma is insoluble, and therefore in- 
tellectual and immoral people daringly solve it 
by rejecting one part of it, namely, the right of 
the masses of the people to enjoy art. These 
people speak out directly what lies at the root of 
the matter, namely, that the partakers and en- 
joyers of the highly beautiful (in their estima- 
tion)—that is, the highest pleasures of art—can 
only be the “Schone Geister,” the elect, as the 
romantics called them; the superior men, as the 
followers of Nietzsche call them; and the rest, 
the vulgar herd, is unable to enjoy these pleas- 
ures, and must serve the higher pleasures of this 
superior sort of people. The people who express 
this view at any rate do not pretend, and do not 
wish to unite the incompatible, but straightfor- 
wardly recognize what is true, namely, that our 
art is only the art of the upper classes. And in 
fact art is understood in this way by all the peo- 
ple who are occupied with art in our society. 


CHAPTERIX: 
NOVELS OF SEXUAL PASS ON. 


The loss of faith by the upper classes of the 
European world has had the effect that, instead 
of that activity of art which had as its aim to 
convey those higher feelings flowing from the 
religious consciousness, which human life has 
reached, there has arisen an activity which has 
as its aim to afford the greatest gratification to a 
certain class of people. And from all the im- 
mense field of art has been separated and called 
art only what affords gratification to people of a 
certain circle. 

To say nothing of the moral consequences to 
European society of such a separation from the 
whole field of art and recognition as important 
art of what is quite unworthy of such estimation, 
this perversion of art has weakened and almost 
annihilated art itself. The first consequence of 
this was that art gave up the endlessly varied and 
deeply religious field of material which properly 
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belonged to it. A second consequence was that, 
having in view only a small circle of people, art 
lost its beauty of form, and became capricious 
and obscure; and the third, most important, 
consequence was that it ceased to be sincere, and 
became artificial and calculated. 

The first consequence—the impoverishment of 
material—happened because the true production 
of, art is only that which conveys new feelings, 
not experienced by mankind. As the production 
of thought is only the production of thought 
whenitconveysnew considerations and thoughts, 
and not merely repeats what is well known, in 
precisely the same way the production of art is 
only the production of art when it introduces a 
new feeling (however insignificant) into the 
sphere of human life. It is for this reason alone 
that children and young people feel a produc- 
tion of art so strongly, because it gives them for 
the first time feelings which they have not expe- 
rienced. 

A new feeling which has never yet been ex- 
pressed by any one has an equally strong effect 
on grown-up people. The art of the higher 
classes has shut itself off from the sources of 
these feelings, because it estimates feelings, not 
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with refernce to the religious consciousness, but 
in the degree in which they afford gratification. 
But there is nothing so old and stale as gratifica- 
tion, and there is nothing so new as the feelings 
which flow into the religious consciousness of a 
given time. And it cannot be otherwise. Man’s 
gratification has a limit set for it by his nature; 
but the forward movement of humanity, the same 
thing as is expressed by the religious conscious- 
ness, has no limits. At each step forward made 
by humanity—and these steps are taken through 
the greater and greater clearness of the religious 
consciousness—new and ever new feelings are 
experienced by mankind. Therefore it is only 
on the basis of the religious consciousness, show- 
ing the highest degree of the understanding of 
life of people of a given period, that new feelings 
not experienced by mankind can be reached. 
From the religious consciousness of the old 
Greek flowed the really new and important feel- 
ings, endlessly varying for the Greeks, which are 
expressed by Homer and the tragedians. It was 
the same thing for the Hebrew, attaining to the 
religious consciousness of monotheism. From 
this consciousness flowed all the new and im- 
portant feelings expressed by the prophets. It 
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was the same with the man of the middle ages, 
believing in the communion of the church and 
the celestial hierarchy, and it is the same with 
the man of our own time, who-has assimilated 
the religious consciousness of the brotherhood of 
man. 

The variety of feelings which flow from the 
religious consciousness is endless, and they are 
all«new, because the religious consciousness is 
nothing else than the revealing of a new creative 
relation of mankind to the universe, while the 
feelings flowing from the desire for gratification 
are not only limited, but have long ago been 
explored and expressed. And therefore the lack 
of faith of the European upper classes has led 
them to an art which is utterly poor in material. 

The impoverishing of the material of the art 
of the higher classes has been increased by the 
fact that, ceasing to be religious, art has ceased 
to be national, and has therefore still further 
narrowed the circle of feelings which it conveys, 
since the circle of feelings lived through by peo- 
ple of the governing classes, the rich who do not 
know the labor of supporting life, is much 
smaller, poorer, and more insignificant than the 
feelings belonging to the working classes. 
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People of our circle, the esthetics, generally 
think and say the contrary. I remember how the 
writer Goncharoff, an intelligent, educated man, 
but who knew only city life, an esthetic, said to 
me that nothing remained to be written about 
the life of the people after Turgenieff’s “Diary 
of a Hunter.” Everything had been exhausted. 
The life of the working classes seemed to him so 
simple that after the popular tales of Turgenteff 
there was nothing left to describe. And the life 
of the rich, with its intrigues and discontent, 
seemed to him full of endless material. One hero 
kissed his lady on the palm, another on the el- 
bow, and another some other way. One suffers 
from laziness, and another because no one loves 
him. And it seemed to him that in this field 
there is no end of variety. And this opinion that 
the life of the working classes is poor in ‘material, 
and that the life of people of leisure is full of in- 
terest, is shared by very many people of our 
circle. The life of the laboring man, with his 
endlessly varied forms of labor, and the dangers 
connected with them, on the sea and under- 
ground, with his journeys, meetings with em- 
ployers, overseers, comrades, with people of other 
confessions and nationalities, his strugele with 
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nature, with wild beasts, his relations with do- 
mestic animals, his labors in the forest, on the 
plains, in the fields, the garden, the vegetable 
plot, his relations to his wife and children, not 
only as dear and intimate lives, but as co-work- 
ers, helpers, substitutes in his work, with his re- 
lations to all economical questions, not as sub- 
jects for argument or variety, but as questions 
of life for himself and his family, with his pride 
in his self-dependence and service of others, with 
his enjoymentof rest, with all these interests, pen- 
etrated by a religious relation to these manifesta- 
tions—to us, who have none of these interests 
and no religious understanding, this life seems 
monotonous in comparison with those small grat- 
ifications, insignificant interests of our life with- 
out labor, but with its profiting by, and consum- 
ing, what others have done for us. We think 
that the feelings experienced by the people of 
our circle and time are very important and va- 
ried, while in reality almost all the feelings of 
people of our circle are reduced to three very 
insignificant and by no means complex feelings: 
to the feeling of pride, of sexual desire, and wear- 
iness of life. And these three feelings and their 
ramifications form almost exclusively the mate- 
rial of the art of the rich classes. 
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Formerly, at the very beginning of the division 
of the exclusive art of the upper classes from 
popular art, the chief material of art was the 
feeling of pride. This was so in the time of the 
Renaissance, and after it, when the chief sub- 
ject of the productions of art was the praise of 
the strong—popes, kings, dukes. Odes and 
madrigals were written in praise of them, can- 
tatas and hymns; their portraits were painted, 
and annals were written, and their statues were 
carved in various forms magnifying them. After 
this, art began to be more and more penetrated 
by the element of sexual desire, which has now 
become the indispensable condition of every pro- 
duction of the art of the rich classes (with the 
rarest exceptions, and in novels and plays with- 
out exception). 

Still later was added to the number of feel- 
ings conveyed by art a third feeling forming the 
material of the art of the rich classes, namely, the 
feeling of the weariness of life. This feeling at 
the beginning of our century expressed only by 
exceptional people—Byron, Leopardi, afterwards 
Heine—has in recent times become fashionable, 
and has begun to be expressed by the lowest and 
commonest people. The French critic Doumic 
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says with perfect justice that the chief character 
of the productions of new writers: “C’est la lassi- 
tude de vivre, le mépris de l’époque présente, le 
regret d’un autre temps apercu a travers l’illusion 
de l’art, le gout du paradoxe, le besoin de se 
singulariser, une aspiration de raffinés vers la 
simplicité, Padoration enfantine du merveilleux, 
la séduction maladive de la réverie,!’ébranlement 
des nerfs, surtout l’appel exaspéré de la sensual- 
ité” (“Les Jeunes,” René Doumic). And in re- 
ality, of these three feelings, sensuality, as the 
fowest of all feelings, within the reach not only 
of all people, but also of all animals, forms the 
chief subject of all the art productions of our 
time. 

From Boccaccio to Marcel Prévost, all novels, 
poems, verses, invariably present the feelings of 
sextial love in its various forms. Sex passion is 
not only the favorite, but the only theme of all 
romances. A spectacle is no spectacle unless, 
under some pretext or other, there appear in it 
women undressed from above or below. Ro- 
mances and poems are the expression of desire 
in various degrees of poetization. 

The bulk of pictures by French artists repre- 
sent feminine nudity in various forms. In newer 
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French literature there is hardly a page or a 
verse in which there is not one description of 
nakedness and two uses, apposite and inapposite, 
of the word “naked.” There is uch a writer as 
René de Gourmond, who is printed and consid- 
ered talented. To get an idea of the new writers, 
I read his novel, ‘““Les Chevaux de Diomede.” 
This is throughout a detailed account of the sex 
relations, which a certain man had with various 
women. There is not a page without descrip- 
tions exciting desire. It is just the same in a 
book which has had some success, “Aphrodite,” 
by Pierre Louis, and the same thing in a book 
which I came across recently, Huysman’s ‘“Cer- 
tains,’ which is supposed to be a criticism of 
painters—it is the same, with rare exceptions, in 
all French novels. These are all the productions 
of people suffering from erotic mania. These 
people are evidently convinced that as all their 
lives are concentrated, in consequence of their 
morbid condition, on the amplification of sexual 
impurities, so all the life of the world is con- 
centrated on the same thing. These sufferers 
from erotic mania are imitated by the whole artis- 
tic world of Europe and America. 

So that, in consequence of the loss of faith and 
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the exclusiveness of the lives of the rich, the art 
of these classes has grown poor in material and 
has given itself up altogether to conveying the 
feelings of vanity, weariness of life, and, most of 
all, sexual desire. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SYMBOLISTS AND DECADENTS. 


As a result of the loss of faith of the. upper 
classes the art of these people has become poor 
in material. But besides this, becoming more 
and more exclusive, it has become at the same 
time more complicated, capricious and obscure. 

When a national artist, such as were the Greek 
artists and the Hebrew prophets, composed his 
production, he naturally tried to say what he had 
to say in such a way that his production might 
be understood by everybody. But when an ar- 
tist composed for a small circle of people, who 
were living in exceptional conditions, or even for 
a single personage and his court, for a pope, a 
cardinal, a king, a duke, a queen, a king’s mis- 
tress, he naturally tried to affect these people who 
were known to him, and who lived in definite 
circumstances with which he was familiar. And 
this easier meansof evoking feelings involuntarity 
enticed the artist to express himself in veiled 
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phrases, obscure for the many, and intelligible 
only for the illuminates. To begin with, in this 
way he could say more, and then this form of ex- 
pression contained a certain special charm of 
mystery for the illuminated. ' This means of ex- 
pression which manifested itself in euphemism, 
in mythological and historical allusions, came 
more and more into use, and has recently reached 
what would appear to be its utmost limits in the 
art*of the so-called Decadence. In recent times, 
not only have mystery, the enigmatic, obscurity 
and inaccessibility to the masses been made a 
merit and condition of the poetical quality of 
works of art, but even inaccuracy, indefiniteness 
and absence of eloquence. 

Théophile Gautier, in his preface to his famous 
“Fleurs du Mal,” says that Baudelaire has as far 
as possible banished from poetry eloquence, pas- 
sion, and truth too faithfully conveyed—‘l’élo- 
quence, la passion, et la vérité calqueé trop ex- 
actement.” 

And Baudelaire not only made this declaration, 
but showed it both in his verses and still more 
in his prose in his Petits Poéms en Prose, the 
purpose of which must be guessed like riddles, 
and the majority of which have to be given up. 
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A poet following Baudelaire, and also held to 
be great, Verlaine, has even written a whole 
“Art Poétique,” in which he advises us to write 
thus: 


Seek music before all else, 

And prefer the uneven line, 
Vaguer, more soluble in air, 
With nothing that weighs or binds. 


This rule also: do not choose 

Thy words without some disdain: 
Nothing more precious than the grey song 
Where Indistinct and Distinct are joined. 


And further on: 


Seek music again and always, 
Let thy verse be on the wing, 
Let it fly from a soul moving 
To other skies and other loves. 


Let thy verse be hazard, brave, 

Spread to the crisp wind of the morning, 
Softly touching the mint and the thyme . 
And all the rest is literature. 


And following these two, considered the most 
remarkable of the younger writers, the poet Mal- 
larmé says plainly that the charm of verse con- 
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sists in guessing its meaning, that there should 
always be a riddle in poetry: 
“T think there should only be allusion. The 


contemplation of objects, the fugitive image of 


the reveries they arouse, are song: The Par- 
nassans for their part take the whole matter and 


_ showit; by doing this they lose mystery; they rob 


e 


souls of the delightful joy of believing that they 
create. To name an object is to suppress three- 
quarters of the poet's pleasure which comes from 
the happiness of divining, little by little; to suggest 
uw—ts the ideal. The perfect practice of this mys- 
tery is the symbol: little by little to call up an 
object, in order to show a mood of the soul, or on 
the other hand to choose an object, and to detach 
from it a mood of the soul, by decipherings. 

If a person of mediocre intelli- 
gence and insufficient literary preparation opens 
a book made thus, and wishes to enjoy it, if there 
is misunderstanding, the blame must be laid in 
the right place. There must always be enigma in 
poetry, and this is the aim of literature; there is 
no other, to evoke objects. (Enquéte sur l’Evo- 
lution Litteraine, Jules Huret,, p. 60-61).” 

So that among the new poets, obscurity is ex- 
alted to a dogma, as the French critic Doumic, 
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who does not recognize the truth of this dogma 
quite justly remarks. 

“Tt is time,’ he says, “to have done with this 
famous theory of obscurity which the new school 
has practically exalted to the position of a dog- 
.’ -(‘Les-Jeunes,” Etudes et Portaits -par 
Réné Doumic). 

But not a single French writer thinks so. 

The poets of all other nationalities think and 
act in the same way: the Germans, and Scandi- 
navians, and Italians, and Russians, and English; 
all the artists of recent times in every department 


> 


ma 


of art think so too: in painting, and in sculpture, 
and in music. Relying on Nietzsche and Wag- 
ner, the artists of recent times hold that they 
need not be understood by the vulgar masses, 
that it is enough for them to call forth the poetic 
mood of the best educated people: the “best 
nurtured men,” as an English esthetic says. 

In order that what I say may not seem mere 
empty words, I shall introduce here at least a 
few examples of the French poets, who are the 
leaders of this movement. 

I have chosen recent French writers, because 
they express the new direction of art more clear- 


ly than others, and the majority of European 
writers imitate them. 
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Besides those whose names are already con- 
sidered distinguished, as Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine, the names of some of these poets are as 
follows: Jean Moreas, Charles Maurice, Henri 
de Régnier, Charles Viquier, Adrien Romaille, 
René Ghil, Maurice Maeterlinck, C. Albert Au- 
rier, Reney de Gourmont, St. Paul, Roux le 
Magnifique, Georges Rodenlach,le comte Robert 
de Montesquiou. Fézansac. These are symbol- 
istes and. décadents. Then come the magians: 
Joséphin Peladan, Paul Adam, Jules Bois, M. 
Papus, and others. 

Besides these,one hundred and forty-one other 
poets are enumerated by Doumic in his book. 

Here are examples from the poets who are con- 
sidered best among them. I begin with the most 
famous, Baudelaire, recognized as a great man 
worthy of a monument. Here is a poem of his 
from his famous: “Fleurs du Mal.” 

I adore thee as the vault of night, 

Oh vessel of sadness, oh great silent one, 

I love thee the more, fair one, that thou fleest me, 

And that thou seemest, adornment of my nights, 

Ever ironical to heep up the leagues 

Between my arms and the blue immensities. 

I advance to the attack, and climb to the assault, 

As worms in chorus after a corpse. 


And I cherish, oh beast, implacable and cruel! 
Even the coldness that makes thee more fair! 


~ 
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Here is another, also of Baudelaire: 


DUELLUM. . 


Tw warriors haste to the encounter: their weapons 
Fill the hurtling air with flashes and blood. 
—This play and clashing of steel are the storms 
Of youth that roams a prey to love. 


The swords are broken! like our youth, 

My dearest! but sharp.teeth and cruel nails 
Soon avenge the traitor dagger and sword. 
—Oh rage of ripe hearts ulcerous with love! 


In the ravine that wild cats and ounces haunt, 
Our heroes struggling savagely fall, 
And their skin is torn by the arid briars. 


—That gulf is the hell where our friends lie! 
Let us fall there too, heartless Amazon, 
Remorseless, and make out hot hate eternal! 


In order to be accurate, I must say that there 
are in the collection poems less unintelligible, but 
there is not one that is simple and could be under- 
stood without effort, an effort rarely repaid, since 
the feelings conveyed by the poet are not good, 
and are altogether base feelings. And the feel- 
ings expressed are always intentionally original 
and silly. The deliberate obscurity is especially 
remarkable in prose, where the author might 
speak simply if he wished. Here, for instance, 
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is the first piece L’Etranger, from his Petits Po- 
émes en Prose. 


THE STRANGER. 


Whom lovest thou best, enigmatic one, of thy father, 
thy mother, thy brother, or thy sister? 
I have no father, nor miother, nor sister, nor brother. 
Thy friends? 
You use a word whose meaning still remains unknown 
to me. 
_ Thy country? : 
I know not in what clime it lies. 
And beauty? 
I fain would love it, goddess and immortal. 
And gold? 
I hate it, as thou hatest God. 
What lovest thou then, marvellous stranger? 
I love the clouds. . . the clouds that are passing... 
over there. . . the wonderful clouds! . 


The piece, “The Soup and the Clouds,” is 
probably meant to represent the poet’s unintelli- 
gibility even for her whom he loves. This is the 
piece: 

My mad little beloved invited me to dinner, 
and from the open window of the dining-room I 
watched the moving buildings that God makes 
with the mists, the wonderful architecture of the 
impalpable. And I said to myself as I watched: 
“All these phantasmagoria are almost as fair as 
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the eyes of my fair beloved, the mad little mon- 
ster with green eyes.” 

And suddenly a fist struck me violently in the 
back, and I heard a voice, harsh and fascinating, 
a hysterical voice, as though hoarse from brandy, 
the voice of my dear little beloved, who said: 

“Are you soon coming to your soup, you 

cloud-merchant?”’ 

However artificial this production may be, it 
is yet possible with some effort to guess what the 
author meant by it, but there are pieces which are 
perfectly unintelligible, for me at least. 

Thus for instance: “Le Galant Tireur,” the 
thought of which I was quite unable to under- 
stand. ; 


THE GALLANT MARKSMAN. 


As the carriage was passing through the wood 
he stopped it close to a shooting-gallery, saying 
that it would be pleasant for him to fire a few 
shots to kill time. 

To kill that monster—is not this everyone’s 
most ordinary and legitimate occupation? And 
he gallantly offered his hand to his dear, deli- 
cious and execrable wife, to that mysterious wo- 
man to whom he owes so many pleasures, so 
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many pains, and perhaps a great part of his gen- 
ius. 

Several shots struck far from the mark: one 
even went deep into the ceiling; and as the 
charming creature laughed madly, mocking her 
husband’s awkwardness, he turned sharply to- 
wards her, and said to her: “Look at that doll 
there, to the right, with its nose turned up, and 
expression of disdain. Well, dear angel, I shall 
imagine it is you.” And he closed his eyes and 
pulled the trigger. The doll was neatly be-— 
headed. 

Then bowing to his dear, delicious and execra- 
ble wife, his fatal and unpitying Muse,and kiss- 
ing her hand respectfully he added: 

“Ah, my dear angel, how I thank you for my 
skill!” 

The productions of the other notability, Ver- 
laine, are not less whimsical and not less unin- 
telligible. Here, for instance, is the first of the 
section of ‘“Airettes Oubliées.” 

This is the first arietta: 


The wind in the plain 
Now holds its breath. 
(Favart.) 
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The langorous ecstacy, 

The amorous weariness, 

The trembling of the woods, 
In the breeze’s embrace, 
Among the gray branches, 
The choir of small voices. 

Oh the faint, fresh murmur! 
The twittering, whispering, 

It is like the sweet cry 

The grass stirring breathes forth. « « 
Thou’ldst say, in the eddies 
The rumble of pebbles. 

And the soul that laments 

In this drowsy complaint, 

Is ours, is it not? 

Mine, say, and thine tov, 

That breathes humble anthem 
In the warm eve, soft and low. 


What is this choir of small voices, and what _ 
sweet cry does the stirring grass breathe forth? 
And what is the meaning of it all remains for me 
perfectly unintelligible. 

Here is another arietta: 


In the interminable 
Weariness of the plain, 

The uncertain snow 

Glitters like sand. 

The sky is of copper, 

With never a ray of light. 
One might think he beheld 
The moon live and die, 
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Shines like the sand. 

The uncertain snow 
Weariness of the plain, 

In the interminable 

In these chill winds? 

What has come of you, 
And you, lean wolves, 

Oh coughing raven, 

The moon live and die. 
One would think he beheld 
With never a ray of light, 
This sky is of copper 
Among the mists. 

In the forests close by 

The oaks float gray 

And like cloud wreathes 


How does the moon live and die in a copper 
sky, and how does the snow gleam like sand? 
All this is not only unintelligible, but under the 
pretext of conveying a mood it is a mere collec- 
tion of false comparisons and words. 

Besides these artificial and obscure poems 
there are other poems intelligible, but also quite 
bad in form and subject. Such are all the poems 
under the heading “La Sagesse.” In these po- 
ems the chief place is taken by a very poor ex- 
pression of the very lowest Catholic and patri- 
otic feelings. In them there are verses like this 
for instance: 
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I will think only of Mother Mary, 
Seat of wisdom and source of pardons, 
Mother of France, to whom we. look 
Steadfastly for the honor of our land. 


Before quoting examples of the other poets I 
cannot but linger over the wonderful fame of 
these two verse-writers: Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine, counted now among the great poets. How 
can the French, who have had Chénier, Musset, 
Lamartine, and most of all Hugo, who have re- 
cently had the so-called Parnassiens: Leconte de 
Lisle, Sully Prud’homme, arid others, ascribe 
such importance, and attribute greatness, to two 
poets very inartistic in form and altogether low 
and base in contents. The world-concept of one, 
Baudelaire, consists in exalting coarse egotism 
into a theory, and instead of morality, an idea of 
beauty indefinite as a cloud, and of beauty neces- 
sarily artificial, Baudelaire preferred a woman’s 
painted face to a natural one, and metallic trees 
and the stage semblance of water to the reality. 

The world-concept of the other poet, Verlaine, 
consists in a wizened immorality, a recognition of 
his own moral impotence, and as a salvation 
from that impotence, the very grossest Catholic 
idolatry. Both are further not only quite devoid 
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of innocence, sincerity and simplicity, but are 
filled to overflowing with artificiality, striving af- 
ter originality and self-conceit. So that even in 
the least bad of their productions you see more of 
Messieurs Baudelaire or Verlaine than of what 
they are depicting. And these two poor verse- 
writers form a school and have hundreds of fol- 
lowers. 

For this phenomenon there can only be one ex- 
planation: that the art of the society in which 
thése versifiers work, is not a serious and import- 
ant business of life, but only an amusement. And 
every amusement wearies you at every repeti- 
tion. In order to make an amusement which has 
wearied you once more possible, you must some- 
how import novelty into it: if Boston wearies 
you, you must invent whist; if whist wearies you, 
you invent preference; if preference wearies you, 
you invent something else new, and so forth. 
The heart of the matter remains the same, only 
the forms are changed. And so in this art: its 
subject matter,becoming more and more limited, 
at last reached a point where it seemed to the 
artists of these exclusive classes that everything 
has been said already, and that nothing new can 
be said anymore. And, in order to import noy- 
élty into this art, new forms are invented. 
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Baudelaire and Verlaine invent a new form, at 
the same time furbishing it up with hitherto un- 
employed pornographic details. And the critics 
and the public of the higher classes recognize 
them as great writers. 

It is only in this way that we can explain the 
success not only of Baudelaire and Verlaine, but 
of the whole Décadent School. 

There are, for instance, poems of Mallarmé and 
Maeterlinck, which have no meaning at all, and 
in spite of this, or perhaps because of this, are 
printed not only in tens of thousands of separate 
editions, but in the selections of the best produc- 
tions of the younger poets. 

Here, for instance, is a Sonnet of Mallarmé: 
“(Pan,” 1895, No. 1): 

To the heavy mist-wreathes thou 
Base of basalt and lava, 

Even to the slavish echoes 

By a cheat without virtue. 
What sepulchral shipwreck (thou 
The evening, foam, yet daring), 
Supreme one amid flotsam 

Tore down the stripped mast. 

Or that which raging fault 

Of some haughty perdition, 

All the vain abysm spread out 
In the white dragging hair 


Will drown greedily 
The siren’s childlike shape. 
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This poem is not exceptional in its unintelli- 
gibility. I have read several poems of Mallarmé. 
They are all equally devoid of any meaning. 

Here is an example of another famous con- 
temporary poet, three songs of Maeterlinck. I 
take them from the same periodical (“Pan,” 


1895, No. 2): 


When he went forth 

(I heard the door), 

When he went forth’ 

Her lips had smiled. 

But when he returned 

(1 heard the lamp), 

But when he returned 
Another was there. . . e 
And I beheld death 

(1 heard the soul), 

And I beheld death 
hats: waltingeyete sme e 
And one came to say 
(My child, I fear!) 

And one came to say 
That he would depart. . « « 
My lamp was lit 

(My child, I fear!) 

My lamp was lit 

Andsly dreweneat: «25 ss 
And at the first door 

(My child, I fear!) 

And at the first door 

The flame grew dim. . . « 
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At the second. door 

(My child, I fear!) 

At the second door 

The flame gave voice. . « a 
At the third door 

(My child, I fear!) 

At the third door 

The flame was dead. . . « 
Should he come one day, 
What shall I say? 

Say I waited long 

In the pains of death: ~. <) « 
And if he ask again, 

And yet knows me not 

As a sister speak to him, 

He is haply suffering. . . « 
If he ask where you are, 
What answer to give? 

Give my gold ring 

And answer nought. . . .¢ 
And would he know why 
The hall is deserted? 

Show him the lamp that died, 
And the open door. 5 . « 
And if he ask then 

Of the final hour? 

Then tell him I smiled, 

Lest he should weep. . .. 


Who went out? Who came in? Who told? 
Who died? Such are all the productions of the 
hundreds of poets, whose names only I have writ- 
ten down. Just such poems are printed by the 
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Germans, the Scandinavians, the Italians and by 
us, Russians. And these productions are printed 
and circulated, if not by millions, then by hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies (several of them sold 
in tens of thousands). To set up in type, print, 
fold and bind these books, millions and millions 
of working days are spent, I think not less than 
were spent in building the Great Pyramid. But 
this is not all. The same thing happens in all 
the other arts, and millions of working days are 
spent on the production of equally unintelligible 
subjects, in painting, music and the drama. 

Painting is not only not behind poetry in this, 
but even outstrips it. Here is an excerpt from 
the diary of a lover of pictures, who visited the 
Paris exhibition in 1894: 

“To-day I was at three exhibitions: the sym- 
bolistes, the impressionistes, and the neo-impress- 
ionistes. I looked at the pictures conscientiously 
and painstakingly, but again the same perplexity, 
and finally revolt. The first exhibition of Camille 
Pissaro was still the most intelligible, though 
there was no drawing, no subject, and the most 
improbable coloring. The drawing was so indefi- 
nite that sometimes you could not understand 
which way a hand or head was turned. The sub- 
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jects were for the most part “effects:’’ Effect of 
mist, evening effect, setting sun. There were 
some pictures with figures, but without subjects. 

“In the coloring, bright blue and bright green 
are the prevailing colors. And in each picture 
there is one fundamental tone, with which the 
picture is splashed, as it were. For instance, in 
the girl herding geese, the fundamental tone is 
gray-green, and there are spots of ‘that color all 
over the picture: on the face, hair, hands, and 
dress. In the same gallery of “Durand. Ruel” 
are other pictures by Puvis de Chavanne, Manet, 
Monet, Renoir and Sisley; these are all impress- 
ionists. One of them—lI did not catch his name, 
soirrething like Redon—has painted a blue face 
in profile. Over the whole face there is only this 
blue color with Spanish white. Pissaro’s water 
colors are all done in dots. In the foreground 
is a cow, all painted in various colored dots. You 
cannot catch the general tone, however much you 
may step back or approach. 

“From that gallery I went to look at the sym- 
bolists. I looked long, not questioning anybody, 
and trying to guess myself what the meaning of 
it all was, but this was too much for human im- 
agination. One of the first things which caught 
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my eye was a wooden haut-relief, formlessly exe- 
cuted, representing a woman (naked), who is 
pressing a stream of blood from her breast with 
both hands. The blood flows down and changes 
to a lilac color. Her hair is at first let down, and 
then raised upwards, where it turns into trees. 
The statue is painted a flat yellow color, the hair 
brown. 

“Then there is a picture: a yellow sea, with 
something floating on it, not quite a ship, and 
not quite a heart; on the horizon is a profile with, 
an aureole and with yellow hair, which merges 
into the sea and is lost in it. The third is still 
less intelligible: a male profile; in front of it are 
flames and black stripes—leeches I was after- 
wards told. I finally asked a gentleman who was 
there what it meant, and he explained to me that 
the statue was a symbol, that it represented “The 
Earth,” that the heart floating in the yellow sea 
was “Illusion,” and the gentleman with the leech- 
es was “Evil.” There were some impressionist 
pictures here too: primitive profiles, with some 
kind of a flower in their hands. Of one tone, 
the drawing not finished, or altogether indefinite, 
or surrounded with a broad black coutour.” 

This was in 1894; at present this tendency has 
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become even more strongly defined: in Boecklin, 
Stuck, Klinger, Sasha Schneider, and others. 

The same thing is happening in the drama. 
Now it is an architect that is represented, who 
for some reason or other has not fulfilled his 
former high purposes, and in consequence climbs 
on the roof of a house he has built, and flies down 
again head over heels; or some unintelligible old 
woman, who rears rats, for some unintelligible 
reason leads a poetical child into the sea, and 
drowns him there; or some blind folk, sitting on 
the seashore, who keep on repeating something 
or other; or some kind of bell which sinks into a 
lake and sounds there. 

The same thing happens in music, the art 
which, it would seem, should be generally intelli-, 
gible above all the others. 

A musician of your acquaintance, who has 
some fame, seats himself at the piano and plays 
to you what he tells you is a new production of 
his own, or of a new artist. You hear strange 
loud sounds, and marvel at the gymnastic exer- 
cises of his fingers, and clearly see that the com- 
poser wishes to suggest to you that the sounds 
he is producing are poetical soarings of the soul. 
You see his purpose, but no feeling whatever is 
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communicated to you except weariness. The 
performance lasts a long time, or at least you feel 
it to be so, because, receiving no clear impress- 
ion, you involuntarily remember the words of Al- 
phonse Karr: “Plus ca va vite, plus ga dure 
longtemps:” “The quicker it goes, the longer it 
lasts.” And you begin to wonder whether it is 
a mystification, whether the executant is not test- 
ing you, dashing his hands and fingers about 
among the keys as luck may have it, and that he 
will, begin to laugh and admit that he was only 
trying you. But when it is over at last, and per- 
spiring and excited, and evidently expecting 
praise, the musician rises from the piano, you see 
that it was all in earnest. 

The very same thing happens at all the con- 
certs, with the productions of Liszt, Wagner, 
Berlioz, Brahms, and the latest, Richard Strauss, 
and a countless mass of others, who compose 
opera after opera, symphony after symphony, 
piece after piece, without a halt. 

The very same thing happens in a region 
where one would think it is difficult to be unin- 
telligible, the region of romances and novels. 

You read “La-bas,” by Huymans; or Kip- 
ling’s stories, or “L’Annonciateur,” by Villier de 
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lIsle Adam, from his “Contes Cruels” and so on; 
and all this is not only “abscons” (a new word of 
the new writers), but perfectly unintelligible, both 
in form and in subject matter. Such, for in- 


a9 


stance, is the novel “Terre Promise,” which has 
just appeared in the Revue Blanche, and such are 
the majority of recent novels: the style has plen- 
ty of swing, the feelings are apparently elevated, 
but you can never find out what peee oy. where, 
and to whom. 

And such is all the young art of our times. 

People of the first half of our century, admir- 
ers of Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Dickens, Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Raphael, da Vinci, Michael An- 
gelo, de Laroche, understanding absolutely noth- 
ing of this recent art, often simply consider the 
productions of this art as mere tasteless foolish- 
ness and wish to ignore it altogether. But such 
an attitude towards recent art is entirely without 
foundation, because in the first place this art is 
spreading more and more, and has already won 
itself a firm position in society, such as the ro- 
manticism of the thirties won; and, in the sec- 
ond, and chiefly because if we are to decide in 
this way about the most recent productions of the 
so-called Décadence art, simply because we do 
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not understand it, there is an immense multitude 
of people—the whole of the toilers and many who 
are not toilers—who as little understand the art 
we consider beautiful: the poems of our favorite 
artists: Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Dickens’ nov- 
els, Beethoven’s and Chopin’s music, the pictures 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo, da Vinci, and so on. 

If I have a right to believe that the great mass- 
es of people do not understand or like what I 
recognize as undoubtedly good, because they are 
not sufficiently developed, then I have no right 
to deny that I may not understand and like the 
newest productions of art, simply because I am 
not sufficiently developed to understand them. 
And if I have a right to say that, with the ma- 
jority of people who are of one mind with me, I 
do not understand the productions of the new art 
simply because there is nothing in it to under- 
stand, and because it is bad art, then with just 
the same right may the still larger majority, the 
whole of the toiling masses who do not under- 
stand what I consider fine art, say that what I 
consider good art is bad art and that there is 
nothing in it to understand. 

I saw with especial clearness the injustice of 
condemning the new art, when once in my 
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presence a poet, who composes unintelligible 
verse, with gay self-confidence laughed at some 
unintelligible music, and shortly after this the 
musician who composes unintelligible symphon- 
ies, with equal self-confidence laughed at unin- 
telligible poetry. To condemn the new art be- 
cause I, a person educated in the first half of the 
century, do not understand it, is something I 
have no right to do, and cannot do; I can only 
say that it is unintelligible for me. The sole 
superiority of the art which I recognize over the 
Décadents, consists in this, that the art I recog- 
nize is understood by a greater number of people 
than the present art. ; 

From the fact that I have been accustomed 
to a certain exclusive art, and understand it, and 
do not understand a more exclusive art, I have 
no right at all to conclude that my art is the 
genuine art, and that the art which I do not 
understand is unreal and bad; from this I can 
only conclude that art, becoming ever more and 
more exclusive, unintelligible for an ever greater 
and greater number of people, in its movements 
towards greater and greater unintelligibility, at 
one of the steps on which I stand with the art I 
am accustomed to, has gone so far that it is only 
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understood by a very small number of select per- 
sons, and that the number of these select per- 
sons is ever growing less and less. 

The moment the art of the higher classes sep- 
arated itself from national art the conviction was 
reached that art may be art, and at the same time 
unintelligible to the masses. And the moment 
this position was admitted, the admission was 
inevitable that art may be intelligible only for a 
very small number of select persons, and finally 
only for two or one—one’s best friend—one’s self. 
And the present artists say openly: “I create and 
understand myself, and if anybody does not 
understand me, so much the worse for him.” 

The assertion that art may be good art, and 
at the same time be unintelligible for a great 
number of people, is so unjust, its consequences 
are so destructive to art, and at the same time 
it is so widely accepted, and has so eaten into our 
imaginations, that it is impossible to make all its 
inconsistency sufficiently plain. 

There is nothing commoner than to hear it 
said of pretended productions of art that they are 
very good, but that it is very difficult to under- 
stand them. We have grown used to this sort 
of assertion, but at the same time to say that a 
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production of art is good, but unintelligible, is 
the same thing as to say of some food, that it is 
very good, but no one can eat it. People may 
not like rotten cheese, high woodcock, and the 
like viands, esteemed by gastronomists of corrupt 
taste, but bread and fruit are only good when 
people like them. It is the same with art: cor- 
rupt art may be unintelligible, but good art is al- 
ways intelligible to everyone. 

It is said ‘that the very best productions of art 
are such as cannot be understood by the ma- 
jority, and are accessible only to the elect, pre- 
pared to understand these great productions. But 
if the majority does not understand it, we must 
explain it and give the majority the knowledge 
necessary for this understanding. But it seems 
that such knowledge does not exist, and that 
these productions cannot be explained, becuuse 
those who say that the majority does not under- 
stand good productions of art give no explana- 
tions, but say that in order to understand you 
must read, see and hear these very same produc- 
tions again and again. But this means not to 
explain, but to accustom. And you can accus- 
tom people to anything, however bad. As you 
can accustom people to rotten food, vodka, to- 
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bacco, and opium, so you can accustom people 
to bad art, and this is just what is done. 

Besides it is wrong to say that the majority of 
people has not the taste to value the highest pro- 
ductions of art. The majority always understood 
and understands what even we consider the very 
highest art: the artistically simple narratives of . 
the Bible, the parables of the Gospels, popular 
legends, stories, popular songs are understood 
by all. Then why should the majority suddenly 
have lost the ability to understand what is high 
in ‘our art? ; 

Of an oration, you can say that it is fine, but 
unintelligible, if you do not know the language 
in which it is pronounced. An oration pro- 
nounced in Chinese may be fine and remain for 
me unintelligible, if I do not know Chinese, but 
a production of art is distinguished from every 
other spiritual activity by the very fact that its 
language is understood by all, that it affects all 
alike. The tears and laughter of a Chinaman 
affect me in just the same way as the laughter 
and tears of a Russian; and in just the same way 
painting, and music, and poetry, if it is translated 
in a language I understand. The songs of the 
Kirghiz and Japanese touch me, though not so 
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strongly as they touch the Kirghiz and Japanese 
themselves. I am equally touched by a Japanese 
painting, Indian architecture and Arabian tales. 
If a Japanese song and a Chinese novel touch 
me less strongly this is not because I do not un- 
derstand these productions, but because I know 
and am accustomed to higher subjects of art, and 
not at all because this art is above me. The 
great objects of art are great only because they 
are accessible and intelligible to all. The history 
of Joseph, translated in Chinese touches China- 
-men. The history of Sakya Muni touches us. 
‘And there are buildings, pictures, statues, music 
of the same kind. And if art does not touch us, 
it is wrong to say that this comes from the lack 
of understanding in the spectators and auditors, 
bu we must and should conclude from this only 
that it is bad art, or not art at all. 

Art is distinguished by this very thing from in- 
tellectual activity which demands preparation 
and a certain sequence of knowledge (so that you 
cannot teach trigonometry to a person who does 
not know geometry), that art acts on people in- 
dependently of the degree of their development 
and education, that the charm of a picture, 
sounds, images, affects everybody in whatever 
degree of development he may be. 
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The business of art consists precisely in this, to 
make intelligible and accessible to all what might 
_be unintelligible and inaccessible is an intel- 
lectual form. Usually on receiving a truly ar- 
tistic impression it seems to the receiver that he 
has known it before, but could not express it. 

And such was always good and high art: the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, the history of Jacob, Isaac, 
and Joseph, and the Hebrew prophets, and the 
Psalms, the gospel parables, the history of Sakya 
Muni, and the hymns of the Veda convey very 
lofty feelings, and in spite of this are perfectly in- 
telligible to us now, educated and uneducated, 
and were understood by the people of those days, 
even less educated than our working classes. 
People talk of unintelligibility. But if art is the 
conveying of feelings, flowing from peoples’ re- 
ligious consciousness, then how can a feeling 
founded on religion, that is, on the relation of 
man to God, be unintelligible? Such art must 
be and in actuality always was intelligible to all, 
because the relation of every man to God is one 
and the same. And therefore churches and the 
images and singing in them were always intelli- 
gible to everybody. The obstacle to understand- 
ing the highest and best feelings, as is said in 
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the gospel, lies not at all in lack of development 
and learning, but on thé contrary, in false devel- 
opment, and false learning. A good and lofty 
artistic production may really be unintelligible, 
but not to simple, uncorrupted toilers of the 
people (to them the very highest is intelligible), 
but a real artistic production may be, and often 
is unintelligible to over-learned, corrupt people, 
who have lost the religious feeling, as often hap- 
pens in our society, where the highest religious 
feelings are quite unintelligible to people. I 
know people, for instance, who consider them- 
selves the most refined, who say that they can- 
not understand the poetry of love of one’s neigh- 
bor and self-abnegation; they do not understand 
the poetry of modesty. 

So that good, great, universal, religious art 
can be unintelligible only to a small circle of cor- 
rupted people, but not the contrary. 

Art cannot be unintelligible to the great masses 
because it is very good, as the artists of our time 
like to pretend. It may rather be affirmed that 
art is unintelligible to the great masses only be- 
cause that art is very bad, or is not art at all. So 
that the favorite arguments, naively accepted by 
the cultivated crowd, that in order to feel art, you 
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must understand it (which really means only to 
get used to it), are the most certain proof that 
what is supposed to be understood in this way is 
either very bad exclusive art or not art at all. 

People say: Productions of art do not please 
the people because the people are unable to un- 
derstand them. But if a production of art has as 
its aim to affect people with the feeling which 
the artist experienced, how can we speak of not 
understanding? 

-A man of the people has read a book, has seen 
a picture, has heard a drama or symphony, and 
has received no feelings at all. He is told that 
this is because he is unable to understand. You 
promise a man to show him a certain sight, he 
comes and sees nothing. He is told that this is 
because his eyes are not prepared for this sight. 
But the man knows that he sees perfectly well. 
If he does net see what you promised to show 
him he will only conclude (as is perfectly just), 
that the people who undertook to show him the 
sight did not fulfill what they undertook. In 
just the same way, and with perfect justice, a 
man of the people comes to a conclusion as to 
our art productions, which do not call up in him 
atiy feeling at all. And therefore to say that a 
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person is not touched by my art, because he is 
still stupid, besides being very conceited and also 
rude, means that you change the roles, and lay 
the blame of the sick head on the sound one. 

Voltaire said that: “Tous les genres sout bons, 
hors le genre ennuyeux: with still greater right 
might one say of art that: tous les genres sont 
bons, hors celui qu’on ne comprend pas; or: qui 
ne produit pas son effet,’ for what worth can 
there be in an object which does not accomplish 
what it is destined to do? 

And most of all this, that the moment you ad- 
mit that art may be good which is unintelligible 
to any mentally sound people, there is not the 
slightest reason to hinder any little circle of cor- 
rupted people producing works which tickle 
their corrupted feelings, and are unintelligible to 
everyone except themselves, the very thing that 
is done now by the so-called Décadents. 

The path on which art has travelled is like lay- 
ing on a circle of large diameter, circles of even 
less and less diameter: so that a cone is formed, 
whose apex ceases to be a circle. This is what 
has happened to the art of our time. 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE METHODS OF IMITATING ART. 


Becoming ever poorer and poorer in material, 
and more and more unintelligible in form, art has 
even in its last manifestations lost all the char- 
acteristics of art, and been replaced by semblan- 
ces:of art. 

It is not enough that, as a consequence of its 
separation from national art, the art of the upper 
classes has become poor in material and bad in 
form, that is, more and more unintelligible,—the 
art of the upper classes in the course of time has 
even ceased to be art at all, and has begun to be 
replaced by imitations of art. 

This has happened for the following reasons. 
National art only comes into being when some 
man of that nation, experiencing a strong feeling, 
feels a necessity of conveying it to the people. 
But the art of the wealthy classes does not come 
into being because there is a necessity for this in 
the artist, but chiefly because the people of the 
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upper classes demand entertainment, for which 
they pay well. People of the wealthy classes de- 
mand of art to convey the feelings that are pleas- 
ant to them, and the artists try to satisfy this de- 
mand. 

But to satisfy this demand is very difficult, 
since people of the upper classes, passing their 
lives in idleness and luxury, demand incessant 
entertainment from art; while art, even of the 
lowest type, cannot be supplied to order,—it 
must grow up of itself in the artist. And there- 
fore artists, in order to satisfy the demands of the 
people of the upper classes, had to elaborate 
methods by means of which they could produce 
objects resembling art. And these methods 
were elaborated. 

These methods were as follows: first, borrow- 
ing; second, decoration; third, striking effect; 
fourth, interest. The first method consists in 
this, to borrow from the former productions ofart 
either whole subjects, or only separate traits of 
previous poetical productions known to-all, and 
to work them up again so that with certain ad- 
ditions they should seem something new. 

Such productions, calling up in people of a 
certain circle, memories of artistic feelings prev- 
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iously experienced, produce impressions like art, 
and pass for art among people who seek pleasure 
from art, if certain necessary further conditions 
are fulfilled. Subjects borrowed from previous 
artistic productions are generally called poetical 
subjects. And objects and persons borrowed 
from previous artistic productions are called 
poetical objects. So in our circle, all kinds of 
legends, sagas, ancient traditions, are held to be 
poetical subjects. And girls, warriors, shep- 
herds, hermits, angels, devils of all kinds, moon- 
light, storms, mountains, the sea, precipices, 
flowers, long hair, lions, the lamb, dove, and 
nightingale are considered poetical persons and 
objects; im general, all the objects which were 
employed more frequently than others by prev- 
ious artists in their productions are considered 
poetical. — 

Forty years ago, a not very intellectual but 
very civilized lady, ayant beaucoup d’acquis (she 
is since dead) invited me to hear a novel she had 
written. In this novel, the business began with 
the heroine in a poetical forest, beside the water, 
in a poetical white dress, with hair poetically 
flying loose, reading poetry. The action took 
place in Russia, and suddenly from the bushes 
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appeared the ‘hero in a hat with a feather a la 
Guillaume Tell (it was so described) and with 
two poetical white dogs accompanying him. To 
the writer it seemed that all this was very poeti- 
cal. But it all would have been well if the hero 
had not had to speak; but as soon as tlie gentle- 
man in the ‘hat a la Guillaume Tell began to con- 
verse with the young lady in the white dress, it 
became clear that the writer had nothing to say, 
but was touched by the poetical memories of pre- 
vious productions, and thought that by touching 
the chords of these memories an artistic im- 
pression might be produced. But an artistic im- 
pression, that is, a contagion of feeling, is only 
received when the author himself experienced in 
his own way some feeling or other, and conveys 
this feeling, and not when he conveys the feeling 
of someone else, whichhas been conveyed to him. 
Poetry of this kind, drawn from other poetry, 
cannot produce contagion of feeling, but only 
- causes the semblance of a work of art, and then 
only for people of corrupted esthetic taste. The 
lady in question was very stupid and talentless, 
and therefore it was at once evident how the 
matter lay; but when people who are more 
learned and clever take to this kind of borrowing 
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and have besides worked up the technical 
methods of their art, then we have those borrow- 
ings from the Greek, the ancient, the Christian, 
and the mythological world, of which there has 
been such an abundance, and of which, especially 
now, sO many continue to appear, and which are 
accepted by the public as productions of art, if 
these borrowings are well worked out in the tech- 
nical method of the art in which they are made. 

As a characteristic example of this kind of imi- 
tation of art in the region of poetry Rostand’s 
piece, La Princesse Lointaine, may be taken, in 
which there is not a spark of art, but which seems 
to many, and probably to its author also, exceed- 
ingly poetical. - 

The second method which gives a semblance 
of art is decoration. The substance of this 
method consists in presenting to the reader, 
spectator, or auditor impressions as agreeable as 
possible to the senses of sight and hearing, in 
union with the object which is given as art. In 
verbal art, in verse, this method consists in em- 
ploying the most agreeable meters, rhymes, ex- 
pressions (euphemism); in prose, in lucidity and 
beauty of descriptions; in the drama, in the at- 
tractiveness of the actors, and particularly the 
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actresses, in the richness of the costumes and de- 
corations; in painting, the beauty of the objects 
represented, and in coloring; in music, in pas- 
sages, fioriture, in the union of different timbres, 
in increasing the orchestra, in new instruments, 
and so on. 

These decorations have recently been brought 
to such a pitch of perfection that people of the 
upper classes actually take these decorations for 
productions of art, to which they are the more 
inclined, because the existent theory holds beauty 
to be the material of art. 

The third method is, to act on the external 
feelings, an action often wholly physical,—what 
is called strikingness, effectiveness. In all the 
arts, these effects consist principally of contrasts: 
in the juxtaposition of the terrible and the tender, 
the beautiful and the shapeless, the loud and the 
gentle, the dark and the bright, the most com- 
monplace and the most unusual. In verbal art, 
besides the effects of contrasts, there are also 
effects which consist in description or represent- 
ation of what has never been described or repre- 
sented, especially in descriptions and represent- 
ations of details calling forth sexual desire, or 
details of suffering and death, calling forth the 
feelings of terror,—as for example that, in a de- 
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scription of a murder there should be a protocol- 
like description of torn tissue, swellings, the smell, 
quantity and appearance of blood. The same 
thing in painting: besides contrasts of every kind, 
there comes into employment in painting the 
further contrast consisting in the careful elabor- 
ation of one object and the careless treatment of 
all the rest. And the chief and most usual 
effect in painting is in the effect of light, and the 
representation of the terrible. In the drama, the 
most ordinary effects, besides contrasts, are 
storms, thunder, moonlight, action at sea, or 
beside the sea, and changes of costumes, nudity 
of the female form, madness, murder, and death 
in general, the dying person conveying in detail 
all the phases of the agony. In music, the most 
usual effects are to begin crescendo from the 
very weakest and most ordinary sounds, and to 
multiply and rise to the strongest and most com- 
plex sounds of the whole orchestra, or that the 
same identical sounds should be repeated arpeg- 
gio in all the octaves or different instruments, or 
that the harmony, time, and rhythm should be 
quite different from those which naturally flow 
from the musical thought, but should overwhelm 
by their unexpectedness. Besides this, the 
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commonest effects in music are produced by 
purely physical means, the loudness of sounds, 
especially in the orchestra. 

Such are some of the most usual effects in all 
the arts, but besides this, there is one more com- 
mon to all the arts: this is the representation by 
one art of what is properly to be represented by 
another, as for music to “depict,” as is done by 
all the program-music and the music of Wagner 
and his followers, or for painting and poetry to 
“produce moods,” as the art of the Décadents 
does. 

The fourth method is interestingness, that is, 
an intellectual interest united with the produc- 
tion of art. Interestingness may be contained in 
a tangled plot, a method which not long ago was 
very much employed in English novels and 
French comedies and dramas, but has now 
begun to go out of fashion, and has been re- 
placed by the documentary quality, that is, a cir- 
cumstantial description of some historical period, 
or some branch of contemporary life. Thus, for 
instance, interestingness consists in the de- 
scription, in a novel, of Egyptian or Roman life, 
or the life of miners, or of the salespeople in a 
big shop, and the reader is interested, and this 
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interest is taken for an artistic impression. In- 
terestingness may also lie in the methods of ex- 
pression themselves. And this ‘kind of interest- 
ingness has now become very common. Poetry 
and prose, pictures, dramas, pieces of music are 
written in such a manner that they must be gues- 
sed like riddles, and this process of guessing also 
gives pleasure, and gives a semblance of the im- 
préssion received from art. 

It is often said that a production of art is very 
good, because it is poetical, or beautiful, or effect- 
ive, or interesting, while neither the first, nor the 
second, nor the third, nor the fourth can be the 
measure of the worth of art, nor can have any- 
thing in common with it. 

Poetical means borrowed. And every borrow- 
ing is simply a bringing back of the reader, 
spectator, or auditor, to some dim memory of the 
artistic impressions which they received from 
former productions of art, and not a contagion 
by the feeling which the artist himself has ex- 
perienced. A production based on borrowing, 
as for example, Goethe’s Faust, may be very well 
worked out, full of intellect and every beauty, but 
cannot produce a true artistic impression, be- 
cause it lacks the chief property of a production 
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of art, wholeness, organic life, that the form and 
the substance should form one indivisible whole, 
expressing the feeling which the artist experi- 
enced. In borrowing, the artist conveys only 
the feeling which was conveyed to him by the 
productions of previous art, and therefore every 
borrowing of whole subjects or separate scenes, 
situations, descriptions, is only a reflection of art, 
a semblance of it, and not art. And therefore to 
say of such a production that it is very good be- 
cause it is poetical, that is, resembles a produc- 
tion of art, is just like saying of a coin that it is 
good, because it resembles a genuine one. Just 
as little can decoration and beauty, whatever the 
esthetics of other days may think, be the measure 
of the value of art. Beauty cannot be the meas- 
ure of the value of art, because if the chief prop- 
erty of art is the contagion of others by the feel- 
ing which the artist experienced, then contagion 
of feeling not only does not always coincide with 
beauty, but is very often opposed to it. The 
sight of the ugliest suffering may affect us in the 
strongest way with the feeling of pity or emotion, 
and ecstasy before the self renunciation and firm- 
ness of the sufferer, and, on the other hand, we 
may experience no feeling of contagion at all at 
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the sight of an undoubtedly beautiful wax figure. 

To estimate a work of art by the degree of 
its beauty, is in reality just as strange as to judge 
of the fertility of the soil by the beauty of the 
landscape. Such an estimate only shows that we 
define the value of a production by its beauty, 
we speak not of a production of art, but of an 
imitation of it. 

‘The third method of imitation of art: striking- 
ness, or effectiveness, just like the other two, 
does not coincide with the idea of true art, be- 
cause in strikingness, in the effect of novelty, un- 
expectedness of contrast, in terribleness, no 
feeling is cqgnveyed, but there is only an action 
on the nerves. Ifa painter admirably depicts a 
wound with blood, the sight of this wound strikes 
me, but there is no art in this. One note pro- 
longed on a powerful organ produces a striking 
impression, and often even evokes tears, but that 
is not music, because no feeling at all is conveyed. 
But at the same time this kind of physiological 
effect is constantly taken by people of our circle 
for art, not only in music, but in poetry, painting, 
and the drama. They say: the present art has 
become refined. On the contrary, it has become, 
thanks to the race after effect, uncommonly 
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coarse. There is represented, let us suppose, a 
new piece by Hanneley which has gone the round 
of all the theaters in Europe, in which the author 
wishes to convey to the public sympathy with a 
tortured girl. In order to call forth this feeling 
in the spectators by means of art, the author 
should make one of his people express that sym- 
pathy in such a way so as to strike all, or faith- 
fully describe the girl’s emotion. But he cannot 
or will not do this, but chooses another means, 
more complicated for the decorators, but easier 
for the artist. He makes the girl die on the 
stage; and then to heighten the physiological 
effect on the public, he turns out the lights in the 
theater, leaving the public in darkness, and to the 
sounds of pitiful music shows how the drunken 
father chases the girl and beats her. The girl 
shrinks back, shrieks, groans, and falls. Angels 
appear, and carry her off, and the public, experi- 
encing a certain emotion at this, is fully convinced 
that this is precisely the esthetic feeling. But in 
this emotion there is nothing esthetic at all, be- 
cause here is not the contagion by one person of 
another, but there is only a mixed feeling of suf- 
fering for another and gladness for one’s self, 
that I am not the sufferer,—just like what we 
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feel at seeing an execution, or what the Romans 
felt in their circuses. 


The substitution of effect for esthetic feeling is 
especially remarkable in musical art,—the art 
which by its nature has a direct physiological 
action on the nerves. Instead of conveying feelings 
experienced by the author in the melody,the new 
musician keeps up and interweaves sounds, and, 
now strengthening and now weakening them, 
produces on the public a physiological effect, 
which can be measured by an apparatus existing 
for that purpose.* And the public takes this 
physiological effect for an effect of art. 

As to the fourth method, interestingness, this 
method, although even more foreign to art than 
the others, is yet most frequently confused with 
it. To say nothing of the intentional conceal- 
ment by the author in novels and stories of some- 
thing which the reader must guess at, one often 
hears of a picture or a musical production, that 
it is interesting. But what does interesting 
mean? An interesting production of art either 
means that this production calls forth in us an 


1An apparatus exists by means of which a very sensitive 
needle brought into dependence on the tension of the muscle of 
the hand, shows the physiological effect of musio on the nerves 
and muscles, 
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unsatisfied curiosity, or that in receiving this 
work of art we gain information which is new to 
us, or that the production of art is not fully under- 
stood, and that little by little, and with effort we 
reach its explanation, and in this guessing we 
find a certain pleasure. But neither in the one 
nor in the other case has interest anything in 
common with artistic impression. Art has as 
its aim to affect people with the feelings which 
the artist has experienced. And the intellectual 
effort which is necessary to the spectator, the 
auditor, the reader, for the satisfaction of the 
curiosity aroused, or for the assimilation of the 
new information acquired in the production, or 
for the assimilation of the meaning of the pro- 
duction,—in absorbing the attention of the 
reader, spectator or auditor, hinders the con- 
tagion. And therefore the interest of a pro- 
duction not only has nothing in common with 
the value of a production of art, but rather 
hinders than helps the artistic impression. 
Poetical quality, and decoration, and striking- 
ness, and interest may be met in productions of 
art, but cannot take the place of the chief pro- 
perty of art,—the feeling experienced by the 
artist. But in recent times in the art of the upper 
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classes the majority of objects, given out as ob- 
jects of art, are really objects only resembling 
art, but not having as their basis the chief prop- 
erty of art,—the feeling felt by the artist. 

In order that a person should be able to pro- 
duce a true object of art, many conditions are 
necessary. It is necessary that the person should 
stand on the level of the highest world-concept 
of his time, that he should have lived through the 
feeling, and should have the desire and ability to 
convey it, and that at the same time he should 
have a talent for some form of art. All these 
conditions necessary for the production of true 
art, are very rarely united. But in order, with 
the help of the methods elaborated: borrowing, 
decoration, effect, interest, to produce sem- 
blances of art which are well rewarded in our 
society, it is only necessary to have talent in 
some region of art, a thing that is met with very 
often. Talent I call the ability: in verbal art—to 
express one’s thoughts and impressions easily, 
and to observe and recall characteristic details; 
in plastic art—the ability to distinguish, remem- 
ber, and convey, lines, forms, colors; in musical 
art,—the ability to distinguish intervals, to re- 
member and convey the sequence of sounds. As 
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soon as a person has such a talent in our times, 
and has learned the technical side and the 
methods of imitation of his art, if his esthetic 
feeling, which would make his productions re- 
pulsive to him is atrophied, and if he has patience 
he can go on to the end of his days incessantly 
inventing productions, which will be considered 
art in our society. 

For the production of such imitations of art, 
there exist in every kind of art its own definite 
rules or recipes, so that a talented person, mas- 
tering them, can produce such objects in cold 
blood, by cold means, without the slightest feel- 
ing. And of such objects an enormous quantity 
are produced in our times. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CRIMES OF THE CIRTICS AND ART 
SCHOOLS. 


. Three conditions aid the production of objects 
of imitation art in our society. These conditions 
are, first, the considerable rewards to artists for 
their productions, and the consequent establish- 
ment of the professionalism of artists; second, 
art criticism; and, third, art schools. While art 
had not become divided, and only religious art 
was valued and encouraged, while indefinite art 
was not encouraged—up to that time, there was 
no imitation of art; and even if there were imi- 
tations, they were judged by the whole people 
and immediately fell away. But the moment that 
separation took place, and people of the upper 
classes recognized all art as good, if it only gave 
pleasure, and that art, giving pleasure, began to 
be better paid than any other social activity, a 
greatnumber of people at once consecrated them- 
selves to that activity, and that activity assumed 
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a character quite different from what it had had 
before, and became a profession. 

And as soon as art became a profession, the 
chief and most precious characteristic of art—its 
sincerity—became notably weaker, and was in 
part desroyed. 

The professional artist lives by his art, and 
therefore he must incessantly invent subjects for 
his productions, and he does invent them. And 
it is easy to understand what a difference there 
must be between the productions of art, when it 
is created by people like the prophets of Israel, 
the composers of the Psalms, St. Francis of As- 
sisi, the composer of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
all national tales, legends and songs, who not only 
received no reward for their productions, but did 
not even connect their names with them, and 
when art was produced by court poets, drama- 
tists and musicians who received honors and re- 
wards for it, and afterwards by sworn artists 
living by their trade, and receiving rewards from 
journalists, publishers, impressarios, and the in- 
termediaries between the artists and the city pub- 
lic—the consumers of art. 

In this professionalism lies the first condition 
of imitation and false art. 
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The second condition is the recently developed 
art criticism—that is, the valuation of art, not by 
all, and most of all, not by simple people, but by 
the learned, that, is, by corrupted and at the same 
time conceited people. 

A friend of mine, expressing the relation 
of critics to artists, half-jestingly defined it thus: 
The critics are the fools judging the wise. How- 
ever one-sided, inexact, and rude this definition 
is, it yet includes in itself a measure of truth, and 
is incomparably more just that that according to 
which the critics are supposed to explain artistic 
productions. 

“Critics explain.” What do they explain? 

The artist, if he is a true artist, has in his pro- 
duction conveyed to other people the feeling 
which he lived through; what is there to ex- 
plain? 

If the production is good, as art, then, inde- 
pendently of the fact whether it is moral or im- 
moral, the feeling expressed by the artist is con- 
veyed to other people. If it has been conveyed to 
other people, then they experience it, and all in- 
terpretation is superfluous. But if the production 
does not affect other people contagiously, then 
no interpretation will make it contagious. It is 
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impossible to interpret the production of an ar- 
tist. If it were possible to explain in words what 
the artist wished to say, he would have said it in 
words. But he said it by his art, because by no 
other means was it possible to convey the feeling 
which he experienced. The interpretation in 
words of a production of art only shows that he 
who explains is incapable of being affected con- 
tagiously by art. This is really so, and however 
strange it may seem, the critics always were peo- 
ple less capable than other people of being af- 
fected contagiously by art. For the most part, 
they are people who write with facility, who are 
educated and intellectual, but with a perfectly 
corrupted or atrophied capacity for being in- 
fected contagiously by art. And therefore in 
their writings these people have always contrib- 
uted and contribute to corrupt the taste of the 
public which reads them and believes in them. 

Art criticism did not, could not, and cannot, 
exist in a society where art is not divided, and 
is therefore estimated by the religious world-con- 
cept of the whole people. Art criticism arose 
and could only arise in the art. of the upper 
classes, who do not recognize the religious con- 
sciousness of their time. 
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National art has a definite and undoubted 
inner criterion—the religious consciousness; 
while the art of the upper classes has not this, 
and therefore the appraisers of this art are in- 
evitably compelled to follow some outer cri- 
terion. And such a criterion is found for them 
as the English esthetic expressed it, in the taste 
of the best-nurtured men, the most cultivated 
people—that is, the authority of the people who 
hold themselves to be cultivated—and not only 
this authority, but the tradition of the authority 
of such people. And this tradition is altogether 
fallacious, because the judgments of the best- 
nurtured men are very often mistaken, and be- 
cause judgments which were once just may cease 
to be so in course of time. But the critics who 
have no foundation for their judgments do not 
cease to repeat them. Once the great tragedians 
were thought good, and criticism considers them 
to be so. Dante was considered a great poet, 
Raphael a great painter, Bach a great musician, 
and the critics, having no measure of value by 
which they might separate good art from bad, not 
only consider these artists great, but consider all 
the works of these artists great and worthy of imi- 
tation. Nothing contributed and contributes in so 
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great a measure to the corruption of art as these 
authorities set up by criticism. A person pro- 
duces an artistic production of some kind, as 
every artist does, expressing in it by his own 
means feelings which he has lived through; the 
majority of people are affected contagiously by 
the feeling of the artist, and the production be- 
comes known. And then criticism, judging the 
artist, begins to say that this production is not 
bad, but still it is not Dante, or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, or Beethoven of the last period, or Ra- 
phael. And the young artist, hearing this judg- 
ment, begins to imitate the artist who has been 
held up as a model to him, and produces not only 
weak, but imitative and false productions. 

Thus, for example, our Pushkin writes his 
short poems, Evgeni Onegin, the gipsy, his sto- 
ries, and all these are productions of different 
values, but all true productions of art. But then, 
under the influence of a false criticism, going 
into ecstasies over Shakespeare, he writes Boris 
Godunoff, a calculated and cold production, and 
this production is praised by the critics and set 
up as a model, and imitations of the imitation 
begin to appear—Minin, by Ostrovski; Tsar 
Boris, by Alexei Tolstoi, and so on. Such imita- 
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tions of imitations fill the whole of literature with 
the most insignificant and useless productions. 
The chief harm of the critics consists in this, that, 
being people devoid of the power of being af- 
fected contagiously by art (and all the critics are 
this: if they were not devoid of that power, they 
could not undertake the impossible interpreta- 
tion of artistic productions)—as a consequence 
of this, they so confidently praise the Greek tra- 
gedians, Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Goethe (almost without exception); of recent 
writers, Zola and Ibsen; of music of the recent 
period, Beethoven and Wagner. To justify their 
praises of these calculated, invented productions, 
they invent whole theories (such as the famous 
theory of beauty), and not only dull, but talented 
people compose their productions according to 
these theories, but often real artists force them- 
selves into subjection to these theories. : 

Every false production praised by the critics 
is a door through which the hypocrites of art 
straightway burst. 

Thanks to the critics only, who in our days 
have praised the coarse, wild and meaningless 
productions of the ancient Greeks—Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aeschylus, and especially Aristoph- 
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anes, or the modern Dante, Tasso, Milton, 
Shakespeare; in modern painting, the whole of 
Raphael, the whole of Michael Angelo, with his 
foolish “Last Judgment;” in music, the whole 
of Bach and the whole of Beethoven, with his 
last period; the Ibsens, Maeterlincks, Verlaines, 
Mallarmés, Purvis de Chavannes, Klingers, 
Boecklins, Stucks, and Schneiders of our time, 
have become possible; in music, the Wagners, 
Liszts, Berliozes, Brahmses, Richard Strausses 
and the rest, and all the enormous mass of imita- 
tors of these imitators. 

As the best illustration of the harmful influ- 
ence of criticism, we may take its relation to 
Beethoven. In spite of artificiality of form, 
amongst his innumerable productions written to 
order in haste there are artistic productions; but 
he grows deaf, cannot hear, and begins to write 
wholly invented productions, incomplete, and 
therefore often purposeless and unintelligible in 
a musical sense. I know that musicians can viv- 
idly enough imagine and almost hear the sounds 
that they write down; but imagined sounds can 
never take the place of real, and every composer 
must hear his production in order to be able to 
work it out. But Beethoven could not hear, and 
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could not work out, and therefore he gave to the 
world those productions which constitute artistic 
delirium. But criticism once recognizing him as 
great, with special delight catches at these very 
ugly productions, finding in them an unwonted 
beauty. And to justify its eulogies, corrupting 
the very idea of musical art, criticism ascribes to 
musical art the power of representing what it 
cannot represent, and there appear imitators, an 
innumerable multitude of imitators, of those ugly 
attempts at artistic production written by deaf 
Beethoven. 

Then comes Wagner, who begins by praising 
precisely his last period of Beethoven in critical 
articles, and combines this music with the mysti- 
cal theory of Schopenhauer, which is just as silly 
as Beethoven’s music—that music is the expres- 
sion of the will, not of the separate manifesta- 
tions of the will in various stages of objectivation, 
but of its very substance—and then, in accord- 
ance with this theory, he himself writes his own 
music, in connection with a still falser system of 
uniting all the arts. And after Wagner come 
still newer imitators, departing still further from 
art—Brahms, Richard Strauss, and others. 

Such are the results of criticism. But the third 
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condition of the corruption of art—schools which 
teach art—is perhaps even more harmful. 

As soon as art became art not for the whole 
nation, but for the class of rich people, it became 
a profession, and as soon as it became a profes- 
sion methods were elaborated to teach the pro- 
fession, and people who chose the profession of 
art began to learn these methods, and profes- 
sional schools made their appearance—rhetorical 
classes or classes of literature in the gymnasi- 
ums, academies of painting, conservatories of 
music, and theatrical schools for dramatic art. 

In these schools art is taught. But art is the 
transfer to other people of a special feeling ex- 
perienced by the artist. And-how can this be 
taught in the schools? 

No school can evoke a feeling in a person and 
still less can it teach a person that in which the 
substance of art consists—to manifest a feeling 
by his own means, peculiar to him alone. 

The one thing that a school can teach is to 
convey feelings experienced by other artists, in 
the way other artists conveyed them. And this 
is the very thing that is taught in the schools of 
art,and this teaching not only does not contribute 
to the extension of true art, but on the contrary, 
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by spreading imitations of art, does more than 
anything else to prevent people understanding 
true art. 

In literary art people who have nothing to say 
are taught how to fill many pages on a theme 
that they have never thought about, and to write 
in such a manner that this should resemble the 
works of the authors who are recognized as fa- 
mous. This is what they teach in the schools. 

dn painting, the chief teaching consists in 
drawing and painting from models and from na- 
ture, and especially the naked figure—what is 
never seen, and almost never requires to be rep- 
resented by any one who is occupied with real 
art—and to draw and paint as previous masters 
drew and painted; they teach how to invent pic- 
tures, giving themes like those treated by pre- 
vious artists of recognized fame. In the same 
way in the dramatic schools, the pupils are 
taught to pronounce monologues in precisely the 
same way as they were pronounced by tragic 
actors recognized to be famous. The same thing 
in music. The whole theory of music is nothing 
but a disconnected repetition of the methods 
which the recognized masters of composition em- 
ployed in their works. 
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I have already quoted somewhere the profound 
pronouncement of the Russian painter Bruloff 
on art, but I cannot refrain from quoting it once 
more, because it shows better than anything else 
what tan, and what cannot, be taught in the 
schools. Correcting a study by his pupil, Bru- 
loff just touched it in several places, and the dead 
study suddenly came to life. 

“There, you have touched it just a litile, and 
the whole thing is transformed,” said one of his 
pupils. “Art begins where just a little begins,” 
said Bruloff, expressing in these words the most 
characteristic trait of art. This remark is true 
for all art, but its justice is especially true for the 
execution of music. In order that musical exe- 
cution should be artistic, should be art—that is, 
should produce contagion—three chief condi- 
tions must be observed (besides these conditions, 
there are many other conditions of musical per- 
fection: it is necessary for the passage from one 
sound to another to be abrupt, or merging the 
one into the other, ‘that the sound should be 
evenly increased or diminished, that it should be 
united with one sound and not with another, that 
the sound should have one and not another tim- 
bre, and much more). But let us take the three 
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chief conditions—the pitch, duration, and -in- 
tensity of the sound. Musical execution is only 
then art, and only then affects contagiously, 
when the sound is neither higher nor lower than 
it ought to be—that is, when the note is taken 
within an infinitely small interval, which ought 
to be taken, and when that note is prolonged just 
so much as is necessary, and when the intensity 
of the sound is not greater or less than it ought 
to be. The smallest divergence from the pitch of 
the note in either direction, the smallest pro- 
longation or abbreviation of the time, and the 
smallest strengthening or weakening of the 
sound beyond what is necessary, destroys the 
perfection of execution, and consequently the 
contagiousness of the production. So that that 
contagion by the art of music which seems so 
simple and easy to call forth, we only receive 
when the executant finds those infinitely small 
moments which are demanded for musical per- 
fection. And it is the same in all the arts: just a 
little lighter, just a little darker, just a little 
higher, lower, more to the right or to the left, 
in painting; just a little weakened or strength- 
ened intonations in dramatic art; something done 
just a little sooner, just a little later, just a little 


over-reticence, lack of reticence, exaggeration, in 
poetry—and there is no contagion. Contagion 
is only reached, then, and in the measure in 
which the artist finds those infinitely small mo- 
ments of which a production of art is made up. 
And to teach by external means the finding of 
these infinitely small moments is utterly impos- 
sible; they are only found when a person gives 
himself up to a feeling. No teaching can make a 
person dancing coincide with the exact time of 
the music, or a singer or violinist take the in- 
finitely small interval of a note, or a draughtsman 
produce the one necessary line out of the infinite 
number possible, or a poet find the one necessary 
order of precisely the necessary words. All this 
can be found by feeling alone. And therefore 
schools may teach what is necessary to produce 
something resembling art, but never art itself. 

The teaching of the schools comes to an end 
precisely where the just a little begins—and con- 
sequently where art begins. 

But to accustom people to what resembles art, 
unfits them for understanding real art. There- 
fore it happens that there are no people duller 
towards art than those who have passed through 
the professional schools of art, and had the great- 
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est success in them. These professional schools 
produce the hypocrisy of art, precisely analogous 
to the religious hypocrisy which is produced in 
the divinity schools, and in theological colleges in 
general. As it is impossible for a school to teach 
a man to be a religious teacher of men, so it is 
impossible to teach a man to be an artist. 

So that the art schools are doubly destructive 
to art: in the first place, because they kill the 
power of producing real art in people who have 
the misfortune to fall into these schools and to 
go through their seven, eight or ten years’ 
courses; secondly, because they distribute in 
enormous quantities that imitative art which de- 
stroys the taste of the masses, of which our world 
is filled to overflowing. But in order that people 
who are born artists might learn the methods of 
the different kinds of art elaborated by previous 
artists, there should exist in all primary schools 
classes of drawing and music, singing, by pass- 
ing through which every gifted pupil, by taking 
advantage of examples existing and accessible to 
all, might independently perfect himself in his 
art. 

These three conditions—the professionalism of 
artists, criticism, and schools of art—have 


brought it to pass that the majority of the people 
of our time perfectly fail to understand even what 
art is, and take the coarsest imitations of art to 
be true art. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WAGNER. 


To what a degree the people of our class and 
time have lost the capacity for accepting real art, 
and grown accustomed to accept as art subjects 
which have nothing in common with it, is seen 
best of all by the productions of Richard Wag- 
ner, who has of late become more and more es- 
teemed, and recognized not only by the Ger- 
mans, but by the French and English as well, 
as the very highest art, revealing new horizons. 

The special quality of Wagner’s music, as is 
well known, consists in this, that music is made 
the servant of poetry, expressing all shades of 
poetical production. 

The union of drama and music, invented in the 
fifteenth century in Italy for the restoration of 
the imaginary ancient Greek drama with music, 
is an artificial form, which had and has success 
only amongst the upper classes, and even then 
only when gifted musicians, like Mozart, Weber, 
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Rossini and others, inspired by a dramatic sub- 
ject, have given themselves up freely to their in- 
spiration, subordinating the text to the music, 
in consequence of which in their operas only the 
music to a certain text is important to the listen- 
ers, and not at all the text, which, even if it is 
quite meaningless, as for example in the “Magic 
Flute,” does not therefore hinder the artistic im- 
pression of ‘the music. 
Wagner wishes to set opera right, by subject- 
ing the music to the demands of poetry, and 
mingling the two. But every art has its own 
definite region, not coinciding, but only coming 
in contact, with other arts, and therefore if we 
unite in a single whole not only the manifesta- 
tions of many arts but even of two only, dra- 
matic and musical art, then the demands of the 
one art do not admit the possibility of fulfilling 
the demands of the other, as this has always hap- 
pened in ordinary opera, where the dramatic art 
has been subjected, or, rather, has yielded, to 
the musical. But Wagner wishes the musical 
art to be subordinated to the dramatic, and both 
to be manifested in all their power. But this is 
impossible, because every production of art, if it 
is a true production of art, is the expression of 


the inspired feelings of the artist, quite exclu- 
sive, and unlike anything else. Such is the pro- 
duction of music, and such is the production of 
dramatic art, if it is true art. And, therefore, for 
the production of one art to coincide with the 
production of another, the impossible must hap- 
pen: that two productions of art in different 
fields should be quite exclusive, in nothing re- 
sembling anything that has existed before, and 
at the same time that they should coincide and 
perfectly resemble each other. 

But this cannot be, just as not only no two 
people, but even no two leaves on a tree, perfectly 
resemble each other. 

Still less can two productions of different fields 
of art—musical and verbal—be perfectly alike. 
If they coincide, then either the one is an artistic 
production and the other an imitation, or both 
are imitations. 

Two living leaves cannot be perfectly alike, but 
two leaves made artificially can. So also with 
productions of art. They can only fully coincide 
when neither the one nor the other is art, but a 
counterfeit likeness of art. 

If poetry and music can be united more or less 
in a hymn, a song, a romance (but even then not 
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so that the music should follow every line of the 
text, as Wagner wishes, but so that both produce 
the same state of feeling), this happens only be- 
cause lyric poetry and music have in part the 
same aim—to produce a state of feeling; and the 
states of feeling produced by lyric poetry and 
music may more or less coincide. But in these 
unions the centre of gravity is always in one of 
the two productions, so that only one produces 
an artistic effect, while the other remains un- 
noticed. So much the more can there be no 
union between epic or dramatic poetry and 
music. 

Moreover, one of the chief conditions of ar- 
tisticcreationis the full freedom of the artist from 
previous demands of every kind. And the neces- 
sity of harmonizing one’s musical production 
with a production of poetry, or the contrary, 
is such a previous demand, in presence of which 
every possibility of creation disappears, and 
therefore productions of this kind, harmonized 
with each other, as they have always been, so 
they must always remain, productions not of art, 
but only of its similitude, like the music in melo- 
dramas, inscriptions under pictures, illustrations, 
and the libretto in operas. 
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Such are the productions of Wagner. And 
the confirmation of this is evident in the fact that 
in the new music of Wagner is absent the chief 
characteristic of all true artistic production— 
wholeness, organic life, such that the slightest 
change of form destroys the meaning of the 
whole production. In a true artistic production 
—verse, drama, picture, song, symphony—it is 
impossible to take one line, one scene, one figure, 
one note, from its place and to put another in- 
stead, without destroying the meaning of the 
whole production, just as it is impossible not to 
destroy the life of an organic being if you take 
one organ from its place, and substitute another. 
But with Wagner’s music of the last period, with 
the exception of a few not very important pass- 
ages, having an independent musical meaning, 
you may make all kinds of changes, put first 
what was last, and the reverse, without thereby 
changing the musical meaning. And the mean- 
ing of Wagner’s music is not changed by this, 
because the meaning lies in the words, and not 
in the music. 

The musical text of Wagner’s operas is like 
what a poet such as there are now many would 
produce, if he so trained his tongue as to be 
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able to write verses on any subject, with any 
rhyme, in any metre, which would have the ap- 
pearance of verse with a meaning—if such a poet 
were carried away by the thought of illustrating 
by his verse some symphony or sonata of Beet- 
hoven or.a ballad of Chopin, so that for the first 
time of one character, ‘he should write verses cor- 
responding, in his opinion, to that first time. 
Then for the next time of another character, he 
should again write verses in his opinion corre- 
sponding to it, and without any inner connection 
with the first verses, and besides, without rhyme 
and without measure. Such a production with- 
out the music would be perfectly analogous in a 
poetical sense to the operas of Wagner in a 
musical sense, if you heard them without the 
text. 

But Wagner is not only a musician, he is also 
a poet, or the one and the other together, and 
therefore to judge Wagner, you must also know 
his text—the text to which the music is to be 
subordinated. 

The chief poetical production of Wagner is 
the Ring of the Nibelungs. This production 
has attained such great importance in our time, 
and has such an influence on all that claims to be 
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art, that is essential for every person of our time 
to have some understanding of it. I carefully 
read the four little books in which this produc- 
tion is printed. The production is a model of 
the coarsest and even most ludicrous imitation 
of poetry. 

But it is said that Wagner’s productions can- 
not be judged unless they are seen on the stage. 
This winter they gave in Moscow the second 
day, or the second act, of this drama, as I have 
been told, the best of them all, and I went to this 
representation. 

When I arrived, the immense theatre was al- 
ready filled from ceiling to floor. There were 
present the flower of the aristocracy, merchants, 
scholars, and the ordinary bureaucratic public of 
the town. The majority had copies of the li- 
bretto, trying to penetrate its thought. The 
musicians, some of them old, gray-haired men, 
with the musical score in their hands, followed 
the music. It was evident that the representa- 
tion of this production was in some sense an 
event. 

I was a little late, but I am told that the short 
prologue with which the act opens is of little 
importance, so that the omission did not matter 
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much. On the stage, in the midst of scenery 
meant to represent a cave in a cliff, before an 
object which was meant to represent a smithy, 
sat an actor, in-tights and a fur cape,-a wig, a 
false beard, with weak, white hands, evidently not 
a workman’s (by his disconnected movements, 
by his stomach, and the absence of muscles it 
was evident that he was an actor), beating with 
a hammer such as no one ever uses on a sword 
such as could never exist, and hammered in such 
a way as never really happens, and at the same 
time opening his mouth queerly, sang something 
which one could not catch. The music of various 
instruments accompanied the strange sound 
emitted by him. From the libretto it was pos- 
sible to learn that this actor was meant to rep- 
resent a powerful dwarf, living in a grotto, and 
forging a sword for Siegfried, whom he was 
bringing up. And to know that this was a dwarf 
was possible because the actor walked about all 
the time bending his legs, with the tights strain- 
ing at the knees. This actor for a long time 
continued neither quite to sing nor to shout 
something, still opening his mouth in the same 
strange fashion. The music at the same time 
broke out strangely, playing the beginning of 
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something, which was not continued, and had no 
ending. By the libretto you might learn that 
the dwarf was relating to himself the story of the 
ring, which was in the possession of a giant, and 
which he wished to obtain through Siegfried; 
and Siegfried needed a good sword; and the 
forging of this sword occupied the dwarf. After 
a sufficiently long period of talking or singing to 
himself, in the orchestra are suddenly heard other 
sounds, still something beginning and not finish- 
ing, and another actor appears, with a horn on 
his shoulder, and with a man running on his 
hands and knees, dressed up as a bear, and sets 
the bear to hunt the blacksmith-dwarf, who runs 
away without straightening out his legs, strained 
at the knees by his tights. This second actor was 
meant to represent the hero, Siegfried himself. 
The sounds which issue from the orchestra at the 
entrance of this actor are to represent the char- 
acter of Siegfried, and are called the leit-motiv 
of Siegfriend. And these sounds are repeated 
every time Siegfried comes in. And there is a 
single such definite combination of the sounds 
in a leit-motiv for each person. So that this leit- 
motiv is repeated every time the person it repre- 
sents enters, and even when any one is men- 
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tioned, the motiv is heard which corresponds to 
that person. This is not all; every object has its 
own leit-motiv, or accord. There is the motiv of 
the ring, the apple, fire, the lance, the sword, 
water, and so forth, and whenever any one men- 
tions the ring, the helmet, or the apple, there 
comes the motiv or accord of the ring, the helmet 
or the apple. The actor with the horn opens his 
mouth in the same unnatural way as the dwarf, 
and shouts some words in a sing-song voice, and 
Mime answers him, also in sing-song. . Mime 
is the name of the dwarf. The meaning of this 
conversation, which can only be discovered from 
the libretto, consists in this, that Siegfried was 
reared by the dwarf, and for some reason or 
other detests the dwarf and is always trying to 
kill him. And the dwarf forged the sword for 
Siegfried, but Siegfried is not satisfied with the 
sword. From the ten-page conversation (in the 
libretto), which lasts for half an hour, with the 
same strange mouth-openings and sing-song, it 
becomes evident that Siegfried’s mother bore 
him in a wood, but of his father it is only known 
that he had a sword which was broken, and the 
pieces of which are in Mime’s possession, and 
the Siegfried knows no fear and wishes to leave 
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the wood, but Mime does not wish to let him go. 
During this conversation accompanied by music, 
whenever the father, the sword, and so on, are 
mentioned, the motivs belonging to them are al- 
Ways repeated. After these conversations, 
new sounds are heard on the stage for the god 
Votan, and a pilgrim appears. This pilgrim is . 
the god Votan. Also in a wig, also in tights, 
this god Votan, standing in a silly attitude with 
a pike, for some reason recounts everything that 
Mime must already know, but which must be 
told to the spectators. And all this he recounts, 
not simply, but in the form of riddles, which he 
orders himself to solve, for some reason or other 
staking his head that he will guess them. At 
the same time, every time the pilgrim strikes the 
ground with his pike, fire leaps from the ground, 
and in the orchestra are heard the sounds of fire 
and of the pike. The orchestra accompanies the 
conversation, and the motivs of the persons and 
objects spoken of are constantly introduced arti- 
ficially. Besides, the most innocent means are 
used to indicate feelings by the music: terror is 
represented by bass notes, while levity is ex- 
pressed by a rapid treble passage, and so on. 
The riddles of Votan have no meaning except 
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to recount to the spectators who the Nibelungs 
were, who were the giants, and the gods, and 
what had happened before. This conversation 
also takes place in sing-song, with strangely 
opened mouths, and lasts for eight pages in the 
libretto and a corresponding time on the stage. 

After this the pilgrim goes away, and Sieg- 
fried comes back again and converses with Mime 
for thirteen more pages. There are no melodies, 
but all the time only the interwoven leit-motivs 
of the persons and subjects of conversation. The 
subject of the conversation is that Mime wishes 
to teach Siegfried fear, and Siegfried does not 
know what fear is. After concluding this con- 
versation, Siegfried seizes a piece of the object 
that is to represent the pieces of the sword, saws 
it in pieces, puts it on the thing that is to rep- 
resent the forge fire, heats it, and afterwards 
hammers and sings: Heaho, heaho, hoho! Hoho, 
hoho, hoho, hoho, hoho; hoho, hoho, hoho, and 
end of act I. 

The question which brought me to the theater 
was solved for me beyond a doubt, as completely 
beyond a doubt as the question of the worth of 
the novel of my lady acquaintance, when she 
read me the scene between the girl with her hair 
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let down, in a white dress, and the hero with two 
white dogs, and a feather in ‘this hat a la Guil- 
laume Tell. 

From an author who can invent such false 
scenes, which cut through all esthetic feeling as 
with a knife, there is nothing more to expect; 
one may boldly decide that everything that such 
an author writes will be bad, because evidently 
such an author does not know what a true artis- 
tic production is. I wanted to go away, but the 
friends, with whom I was, asked me to stay, as- 
suring me that it was impossible to come to a de- 
cision from this one act, that it would be better 
in the second—and I stayed for the second. 

The second act is night. Afterwards comes 
the dawn. And in general, the whole piece is full 
of dawns, mists, moonbeains, gloom, witch fires, 
storms, and so forth. 

The scene represents a wood, and in the wood 
a cave. In the cave sits a third actor in tights, 
representing another dwarf. The day begins to 
dawn. The god Votan comes in again with his 
pike, still in the form of a pilgrim. His sounds 
are heard again, and other new sounds of the 
deepest bass that can be produced. These 
sounds mean that the dragon is speaking. Vo- 
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tan wakes the dragon. The same bass sounds 
are heard again, in deeper and deeper bass. At 
first the dragon says: I wish to sleep, and then 
crawls forth from the cave. The dragon is rep- 
resented by two people, dressed in a green skin, 
with scales, at one end wagging its tail, at the 
other opening a mouth fixed on like a croco- 
dile’s, from which issues fire from an electric 
lamp. The dragon, which should be terrible, and 
which probably would be so to a five-year-old 
child, pronounces certain words in a bellowing 
bass. All this is so foolish and clumsy, that we 
wonder how people above seven years of age 
can seriously be present at it; but thousands of 
quasi-educated people sit there, and listen at- 
tentively, and watch, and go into ecstasies. 
Siegfried enters with his horn and Mime. In 
the orchestra are emitted the sounds which rep- 
resent them, and Siegfried and Mime converse 
on the question whether Siegfried does or does | 
not know fear, After this, Siegfried goes out, 
and a scene which is to be exceedingly poetical 
begins: Siegfried lies down in his tights, in what 
is meant to be a beautiful attitude, and now re- 
mains silent, now talks to himself. He meditates, 
listens to the singing of the birds, and tries to 
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imitate them. For this he cuts a reed with his 
sword, and makes a reed-pipe. The dawn grows 
brighter and brighter, the birds sing. Siegfried 
tries to imitate the birds. In the orchestra is 
heard an imitation of birds, mingled with the 
sounds which correspond to the words he speaks. 
But Siegfried does not succeed in playing his 
reed-pipe, so he plays his horn instead. This 
scene is intolerable. ‘Of music—that is, of art, 
serving as a means to convey the feelings experi- 
enced by the author—there is not a trace. There 
is something which in a musical sense is wholly 
unintelligible. In a musical sense one con- 
stantly feels a hope, which is immediately disap- 
pointed, as if a musical thought begins and then 
immediately breaks off again. If there is some- 
thing resembling incipient music, then these be-_ 
ginnings are so brief, so loaded with complica- 
tions of harmony, orchestration, effects of con- 
trast, so indistinct, so unfinished, and at the same 
time something so abominably false is going on 
on the stage, that it is difficult to notice them, to 
say nothing of being affected by them. And, 
most of all, the author’s calculation is so evi- 
dently heard and seen from the beginning to the 
end, that you see and hear, not Siegfried and the 
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birds, but only the limited, self-confident, bad 
tone and taste of a German who has the falsest 
possible idea of poetry, and who wishes to con- 
vey to me his false representations of poetry, by 
the coarsest and most primitive means. 

Everyone knows the feeling of lack of confi- 
dence and resistance which is called forth by the 
contriving of the author. The story teller has 
only to say in advance: Prepare to weep, or to 
laugh, and we are certain not to weep or laugh; 
but when we see that the author not only con- 
siders touching something that is not only not 
touching, but absurd or repulsive, and when we 
see at the same time that the author is undoubt- 
edly assured that he has taken you captive, you 
receive a heavy, painful feeling, a feeling such 
as everyone would experience if an old and ugly 
woman were to don a ball dress, and smile, and 
pose before you, confident in your sympathy. 
This impression was still more strengthened be- 
cause I saw round me a crowd of three thousand 
people, who not only listened humbly to all this 
nonsense which has no relation to anything at 
all, but even thought it their duty to go in ecsta- 
sies over it. 


Somehow I sat out the following scene, with 
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the appearance of the monster, accompanied by 
his bass notes, interwoven with the motiv of 
Siegfried, the fight with the monster, all the 
fencing, fires, sword-brandishings, but I could 
stand no more, and fled from the theater with 
a feeling of disgust which I cannot forget even 
now. 

On hearing this opera, I involuntarily pictured 
to myself a worthy, intelligent, literate village 
workingman, preferably one of those wise, truly 
religious men of the people whom I know, and I 
imagined to myself the terrible confusion into 
which such a person would fall if someone 
showed him what I had seen that evening. 

What would he think, if he knew all the labor 
that was spent on that representation, and saw 
the public, the great ones of the earth, whom he 
is accustomed to respect, old people growing 
bald, with gray beards, who sit in silence for six 
mortal hours, attentively listening to and looking 
at all that nonsense? But, to say nothing of an 
adult workingman, it is difficult to imagine even 
a child more than seven years old who could be 
interested in this nonsensical, disconnected tale. 

But nevertheless an enormous public, the 
flower of the cultured people of the upper classes, 
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sits out the six hours of this senseless representa- 
tion, and goes away imagining that by paying 
tribute to this nonsense it has earned a new right 
to recognition for light and leading. 

I am speaking of the Moscow public. But 
what is the Moscow public? It is only a hun- 
dredth part of that public which considers itself 
in the highest degree enlightened, and congratu- 
lates itself on the fact that it has to such a degree 
lost all ability to be affected by art, that it can 
not only be present without feeling disturbed at 
all this foolish artificiality, but can even go into 
ecstasies at it. 

To Bayreuth, where these representations be- 
gan, people trooped from the ends of the earth, 
spending about a thousand roubles each to see 
this representation; people who considered them- 
selves possessed of the most refined culture, and 
stayed four days on end, sitting at least six hours 
every day, to watch and hear this nonsense and 
artificiality. 

But why did people go, and why do they still 
go, to these representations, and why do they 
go into ecstasies over them? Involuntarily the 
question presents itseli—How are we to explain 
the success of these productions of Wagner’s? 
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I explain this success to myself by saying that, 
thanks to the exceptional position in which he 
found himself, by having at his disposal the 
King’s resources, Wagner with the greatest skill 
availed himself of all the means developed by 
long practice of false art, of imitating art, and 
set, up a model imitation production of art. I 
have taken his production as a model, because in 
none of the imitations of art known to me are 
united with such masterly skill and power all the 
processes by means of which art is imitated, 
namely, borrowing, ornament, effect and interest. 

Beginning with a subject taken from antiquity, 
and ending with the mists and risings of the 
sun and moon, Wagner in this production profits 
by everything that is considered poetic. There 
are the sleeping beauty, mermaids, subterraneous 
fires, gnomes, battles, swords, love, bloodshed, 
monsters, and the singing of birds—the whole 
arsenal of the poetical brought to bear. 

And at the same time it is all beautiful; there 
are beautiful decorations, and costumes, and mer- 
maids, and the sounds themselves are beautiful. 
Wagner, not devoid of musical talent, and hav- 
ing at his disposition unlimited resources of 
singers and orchestra, devised sounds through 
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their harmony and timbre precisely beautiful 
(though real music cannot be beautiful, the union 
of sounds and timbres used by Wagner is pre- 
cisely beautiful). All this beauty is of the lowest 
type, of bad tone, like the pretty women in il- 
lustrated advertisements, or the pretty women 
dear to officers, but all this is—beautiful. | 

Besides this, everything in this production is 
in the highest degree strikingly effective—strik- 
ing by its singularities also: the monsters, and 
witch-fires, and the performances which take 
place under the water, and the darkness in which 
the spectators are found, and the fact that the 
orchestra is invisible, and the new and hitherto 
unused harmonic combinations. 

And above all, it is all interesting. The in- 
terest does not lie only in who slays whom, and 
who marries whom, and who is whose son, and 
what happens aiter what—the interest lies also 
in the relation of the music to the text: the waves 
roll on the Rhine—how is this to be expressed in 
music? A wicked dwarf appears—how will the 
music represent a wicked dwarf? How will the 
music express the dwarf’s sensuality? How can 
we express in music, courage, fire, apples? How 
will the leit-motiv of the person speaking be in- 
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terwoven with the leit-motivs of the people and 
subjects he speaks of? Besides this, the music 
also is interesting. This music breaks away from 
all the hitherto recognized laws, and in it appear 
the most unexpected and perfectly new motivs 
(which is quite easy and altogether possible in 
music which has no inner sense of law). New 
dissonances are resolved in a new way, and this 
is—interesting. 

It is just the poetical character, beauty, strik- 
ing quality, and interest introduced into these 
productions, thanks to the special qualities of 
Wagner’s talent, and to the advantageous po- 
sition in which he found himself, which act on 
the spectator in the utmost degree of perfection, 
hypnotizing him, somewhat as a person would 
be hypnotized who for several hours in succes- 
sion heard the ravings of a lunatic pronounced 
with the greatest oratorical art. 

They say: You cannot judge, since you did 
not see the productions of Wagner at Bayreuth, 
in the darkness, where the music was not seen, 
but is under the stage, and the execution is car- 
ried to the highest stage of perfection. This is 
the very thing that shows that it is not a quesion 
of art, but of hypnotism. The spiritwalists say ex- 
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actly the same things. To convince you of the 
genuineness of 'their visions, they generally say: 
You cannot judge, test the matter for yourself; 
come and be present at several séances—that is, 
meetings in silence in the dark for several hours 
together, in the society of people who are half 
mad—and repeat this ten times, and you will see 
everything that we see. 

How could you fail to see it? If you only put 
yourself under such conditions you may see what- 
ever you please. You can reach the same result 
more rapidly by drinking wine or smoking 
opium. And it is the same thing when you hear 
Wagner’s operas. Sit in the darkness four days 
in succession, in ‘the society of not quite normal 
people, subjecting your brain to the strongest in- 
fluence, through the auditory nerves, of the 
sounds best calculated to excite the brain, and 
you will certainly reach an abnormal condition, 
and fall into ecstasies over rubbish. But for this 
four days are not necessary; five hours of one 
day are enough for people who have no clear idea 
of what art ought to be, as was the case in Mos- 
cow. Not five hours, but one hour, is enough 
for people who have no clear idea of what art 
ought to be, and who have in advance accepted 
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the view that what they are to see is splendid,and 
that indifference or dissatisfaction with this pro- 
duction will prove that they lack culture and are 
behind the times. 

I watched the public at the representation at 
which I was present. The people who led the 
whole public and set the tone for it were people 
who were already hypnotized in advanced, and 
who submitted anew to the familiar hypnotic in- 
fluence. These hypnotized people, being in an ab- 
normal condition, were in complete ecstasy. Be- 
sides this, all the artistic critics, devoid of the 
power of being affected by art, and therefore al- 
ways especially valuing productions in which it 
is all a matter of reason, such as an opera of 
Wagner’s, also profoundly approved of a produc- 
tion which gave them abundant matter for argu- 
mentation. And after these two sections of peo- 
ple went that great city crowd, with its corrupted 
and partly atrophied capacity for being affected 
by art, and its indifference towards it, with the 
rich people and Mecenases at its head, always, 
like bad hounds, following those who express 
their opinions loudest and most decidedly. 

“Oh, yes, certainly, what poetry! Astonishing! 
Especially the birds!” “Yes, yes, I am alto- 
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gether convinced!” these people repeat in various 
voices the very thing which they have just heard 
from the people who seemed to them to deserve 
confidence. 

If there are people who are hurt by the falsity 
and artificiality of it all, these people keep a 
cowardly silence, as sober folk are abashed and 
keep silence amongst those who are drunk. 

And so a meaningless, coarse, artificial pro- 
duction, which has nothing in common with art, 
thanks to the masterly skill with which art is imi- 
tated, goes all round the world, costs millions to 
mount, and ever more and more corrupts the 
taste of people of the upper classes and their 
ideas of what art is, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SENSE OF ART IS ATROPHIED. 


“I know that the majority of those who are not 
only considered intellectual people, but actu- 
ally are very intellectual, able to understand the 
most difficult scientic, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical discussions, are very rarely able to un- 
derstand even the simplest and most obvious 
truth, if it involves a consequent admission that 
a judgment concerning some subject, which they 
have reached often with great effort, a judgment 
of which they are proud, with which they have 
indoctrinated others, and on the foundation of 
which they have built their whole lives—that this 
judgment may possibly be false. And therefore 
I have little hope that the arguments which I 
shall bring of the corruption of art and taste in 
our society may be not only accepted, but even 
seriously considered; Still I must record to the 
end ‘tthe conclusions to which my investigation 
of the question of art has inevitably led me. This 
investigation has convinced me of the fact that 
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the enormous majority of what is considered art 
and good, and all the art of our society, is not 
only not real and good art, and is not the whole 
of art, but even is not art at all, but an imitation 
of it. This position, I know, is very strange, and 
seems paradoxical, but at the same time if we 
once admit the justice of the thought that art is a 
human activity, by means of which certain people 
convey their feelings to others, and is not the 
service of beauty, or the manifestation of ideas, 
and so on, then we must unavoidably admit it. 
If it is just to say that art is an activity by 
means of which one person, having experienced 
a feeling, consciously conveys it to another, then 
we must inevitably admit that in everything that 
we call the art of the upper classes—in all those 
novels, stories, dramas, comedies, pictures, sculp- 
tures, symphonies, operas, operettas, ballets, and 
so forth, which are put forward as productions 
of art—hardly one in a hundred thousand has 
had its origin in a feeling experienced by its 
author; and all the rest are only manufactured 
productions, imitations of art, in which borrow- 
ing, decoration, effect, and interest take the place 
of contagion of feeling. And that the quantity of 
true productions of art stands to the quantity of 
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these imitations, in the ratio of one to a hun- 
dred thousand, and far more, one may demon- 
strate by the following calculation: I read some- 
where that of artists who were painters there 
were thirty thousand in Paris alone. There must 
be as many in England, as many in Germany, 
as many in Russia, together with Italy and the 
other lesser kingdoms. So that among the ar- 
tists there must be a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand painters alone, and as many musicians, and 
as many artists who are writers. If these three 
hundred thousand people each produce even 
three works in a year (and many of them pro- 
duce ten or more), then this gives us a million 
productions of art every year. How many, then, 
for the last ten years, and how many for the 
whole time since the art of the upper classes be- 
came separate from national art? Millions, evi- | 
dently. But who, even among the greatest con- 
noisseurs of art, has really received an impression’ 
from all these productions of art enumerated? 
To say nothing of the whole of the working 
class, which has not the slightest knowledge of 
all these productions, people of the upper classes 
cannot know a thousandth part of them all, and 
do not remember those which they have known. 
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All these objects appear as art, produce no 
impression on anybody, except, sometimes an 
impression of entertaintnent on the idle crowd 
of rich people, and tracelessly disappear. 

We are surrounded by productions which are 
considered artistic. Thousands of verses are 
printed one after another, thousands of poems, 
thousands of novels, thousands of dramas; thou- 
sands of pictures, thousands of pieces of music. 
All the verses describe love or nature, or the 
mental condition of the author, in all meter and 
rhyme are observed; all the dramas and come- 
dies are splendidly mounted, and admirably 
played by well-taught actors; all the novels are 
divided into chapters, love is described in them 
all, and there are effective scenes and descrip- 
tions of details of life; all the symphonies contain 
and allegro, andante, scherzo and finale, and all 
consist of modulations and accords, and are 
played to a nicety by skilled musicians; all the 
pictures, in gold frames, represent faces in relief 
and accessories. But among these productions 
of different kinds of art there is one in a hundred 
thousand that it is not only just a little better 
than the others, but rather is different from them 
as a diamond is different from paste. One can- 
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not be bought at any price, so precious is it; the 
other not only has no worth, but has a negative 
value, because it deceives and corrupts taste. 
But at the same time they are perfectly alike out- 
wardly for a person of corrupted and atrophied 
feelings. 

The position of a person of our society, who 
might wish, among all the objects which are put 
forward as art, to find a real production of art, 
is like the position of a person led along a road 
that stretched for miles, and was evenly paved, 
stone beside stone, with mosaics and imitations 
of precious stones, among which, for every hun- 
dred thousand, there was one real diamond, ruby, 
or topaz which was to be found and recongized 
from all the imitations. 

The difficulty of recognizing artistic produc- 
tions in our society is further increased because 
the external value of the work in false produc- 
tions is not only not worse, but is often better 
than the real one; the imitation is often more 
striking than the real, and the subject of the imi- 
tation is more interesting. How to choose? 
How to find that one production, which is in 
no way externally different from the hundred 
thousand intentionally made like the real one? 
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For a person with uncorrupted taste, for a 
workingman not city-bred, this is as easy as it 
is for an animal of unblun'ted instinct to find 
the one track it needs out of the thousands of 
tracks in wood or field. The animal will infalli- 
bly find what it wants; the nian also, if only the 
natural property of his nature is not corrupted in 
him, will infallibly pick out from a thousand ob- 
jects the true object of art which he needs, and 
which affects him contagiously with new feel- 
ings not before experienced by him; but it is 
not so for people whose taste has been spoiled 
by education and life. In these people the feel- 
ing which perceives art is atrophied, and in ap- 
praising artistic productions they must be led by 
reason and study, and reason and study lead 
them finally astray, so that the majority of peo- 
ple of our society are absolutely not in a position 
to distinguish a production of art from the coars- 
est imitation of it. People sit for whole hours 
at concerts or in theaters, listening to new com- 
posers, or to dramas by Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and 
Hauptmann, or the works of Wagner, and think 
it incumbent on them to read through the novels 
of Zola, Huysmans, Bourget, and Kipling,and to 
look at pictures which either express something 
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unintelligible, or exactly what they see much bet- 
ter in reality; and most of all, they consider it 
obligatory to praise all this, imagining that all 
these are objects of art, and at the same time, 
not only without attention, but even with dis- 
dain, pass by real productions of art, only be- 
cause these productions are not counted as ob- 
jects of art in their circle. 

And therefore, however strange this may seem, 
I affirm that among people of our circle, some of 
whom write verses, stories, operas, symphonies, 
sonatas, paint pictures, model statues, and hear, 
see, appraise, and criticise all this, and dispute, 
discuss, triumph, and set up monuments to each 
other, and this for several generations—that of 
all these people there is hardly one in a hun- 
dred who knows what that feeling is which is 
produced by an artistic production, and would 
not mistake for that feeling the entertainment 
and excitement which are called forth by the bor- 
rowings, decorations, effects, and interests which 
are put forward in our society as objects of art. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONDITIONS OF REAL ART. 


In our society, art has become so corrupt that 
not only is bad art considered good, but even the 
very idea of what art is has been lost, so that in 
order to speak of the art of our society we must 
first of all distinguish the real art from the imi- 
tations. 

The characteristic which distinguishes real art 
from imitation is one and indubitable—the con- 
tagiousness of art. If a person, without any 
activity on his side, and without any change of 
his attitude, by reading, hearing, or seeing the 
production of another person, experiences a state 
of mind which unites him with this person and 
others, who like him are receptive of the object 
of art, then the object which calls forth this con- 
dition is an object of art. However beautiful, 
poetical, effective, or interesting an object may 
be, if it does not call forth in a person that feel- 
ing of joy which is perfectly distinct from all 
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other feelings, of mental union with another (the 
author) and with others (the auditors or spec- 
tators), who are also receptive of the artistic pro- 
duction. 

It is true that this sign is interior, and that 
people who have never experienced the effect 
produced by art—and of such among our society 
there are very many—may think that the feeling 
of entertainment and a certain excitement which 
they experience in the presence of imitations of 
art is that esthetic feeling, and although you can- 
not convince these people to the contrary, as you 
cannot convince a person suffering from color- 
blindness that green is not red, none the less, for 
people whose feeling for art is uncorrupted and 
unatrophied, this sign remains perfectly defined, 
and clearly distinguishing the feeling produced 
by art from every other. 

The chief characteristic of this feeling lies in 
this, that the perceiver is so complely merged in 
the artist that it seems to him that the object per- 
ceived by him was made, not by somebody else, 
but by himself, and that all that is expressed by 
that object is just what he has long been wish- 
ing to express. A real object of art brings it 
about that in the consciousness of the perceiver 
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the distinction between him and the artist is an- 
nihilated, and not only between him and the 
artist, but between him and all those who per- 
ceive the same production of art. It is in this 
liberation of the personality from its separation 
from other people, from its own loneliness, in 
this merging of the personality in others, that 
the chief attractive power and distinctive char- 
acter of art lie. 

If a person experiences this feeling, is affected 
contagiously with the state of mind in which the 
author was, and feels himself merged in other 
people, the object which calls forth this condi- 
tion is art; if there is not this contagion, if there 
is no merging in the author, and in those per- 
ceiving the production, it is not art. But not 
only is that contagiousness the indubitable sign 
of art, but the degree of contagiousness is the 
one measure of the value of art. 

The stronger the contagion, the better the art, 
as art, independently of its subject—that is, inde- 
pendently of the worth of the feelings which it con- 
veys. 

And art becomes more or less contagious as a 
consequence of three conditions: first, the greater 
or less individuality, originality, or novelty of 
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the feeling which is conveyed; secondly, as a 
consequence of the greater or less clearness with 
which this feeling is conveyed; and, thirdly, as 
a consequence of the sincerity of the artist—that 
is, the greater or less force with which the artist 
himself experiences the feeling which he con- 
veys. 

The more individual and the newer the feeling 
conveyed, the more strongly it acts on the re- 
ceiver. The receiver experiences the greater 
pleasure the more individual and the newer the 
state of mind to which he is brought, and there- 
fore the more willingly and strongly does he 
merge himself in it. 

The clearness of the expression of a feeling 
contributes to contagiousness, because merging 
in his consciousness into the author, the per- 
ceiver is more satisfied, the more clearly ex- 
pressed is the feeling which, it seems to him, he 
has long known and experienced, and for which 
he has only now found an expression. 

But the degree of contagiousness is most of 
all increased by the degree of the artist’s sin- 
cerity. As soon as the spectator, auditor, or 
reader feels that the artist himself is affected con- 
tagiously by his production, and is writing, sing- 
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ing, or playing for himself, and not only to pro- 
duce an effect on others, this mental condition in 
the artist affects the perceiver contagiously, and, 
on the other hand, as soon as the spectator, 
reader, or auditor feels that the artist is not writ- 
ing, singing or playing for his own satisfaction, 
and does not himself feel what he expresses, a re- 
sistance is felt, and the most individual and new- 
est feeling, and the cleverest technical skill, not — 
only do not produce the slightest impression, but 
even repel. : 

I speak of the three conditions of the conta- 
giousness of art; in reality, the only condition is 
the last, that the artist should feel an inner neces- 
sity to express the feeling conveyed by him. This 
condition includes the first, because if the artist 
is sincere, he will express the feeling as he re- 
ceived it. And as no person resembles another, 
this feeling will be new and unwonted for every 
other, and the newer and the more individual it 
is, the deeper the artist plunges, the more in- 
spired and sincere will he be. And this sincerity 
compels the artist to find a clear expression for — 
the feeling which he wishes to convey. 

Therefore this third condition—sincerity—is 
the most important of the three. This condition 
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is always present in national art, in consequence 
of which its effect is so strong, and is almost 
wholly absent in our art of the upper classes, 
perpetually prepared by artists for their own per- 
sonal ends of profit or vanity. 

Such are the three conditions whose presence 
distinguishes art from imitations of it, and at the 
same time defines the value of every production 
of art independently of its subject. 

The absence of one of these conditions has the 
effect that the production no longer belongs to 
art, but to imitations of it. If the production 
does not convey the individual character of the 
artist’s feelings, and is therefore not especially 
new; if it is expressed unintelligibly; or if it did 
not come into being from an interior necessity 
of the author, it is not a production of art. And 
if even in the smallest degree all these three con- 
ditions are present, then the production, even if 
weak, is a production of art. 

The presence, in various degrees, of these con- 
ditions: novelty, lucidity, and sincerity—defines 
the value of objects of art, as art independently 
of its subject. All productions of art are dis- 
tributed according to their value by the presence 
in a greater or less degree of one, the other, or 
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the third of these conditions. In one, the un- 
usualness, the novelty of the feeling conveyed 
predominates; in another, the clearness of ex- 
pression; in a third, sincerity; in a fourth, sin- 
cerity and novelty, but deficiency of clearness; — 
in a fifth, novelty and clearness. but less sincer- 
ity, and so on, in all possible degrees and com- 
binations. 

Thus is art distinguished from what is not art, 
and thus is defined the value of art as art, inde- 
pendently of its subject, that is independently of 
whether it conveys good or bad feelings. 

But how is art good or bad according to its 
subject-matter defined? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ART GOOD OR BAD ACCORDING TO ITS 

; SUBIEGT: 

How are we to define art, as good or bad, ac- 
cording to its subject matter? 

Art, like speech, is one of the means of com- 
munication, and therefore of progress, that is, of 
mankind’s advance to perfection. Speech makes 
it possible for the people of the latest living gen- 
eration to know everything that preceding gen- 
erations knew, and that leading people of to-day 
know, by experience or reflection; art makes it 
possible for people of the latest living genera- 
tion to experience those feelings which people 
have experienced before them, and which the 
leaders have experienced in the present. The 
further the evolution of knowledge proceeds, the 
more does true, necessary knowledge crowd out 
and take the place of knowledge which is false 
and unnecessary; in exactly the same way the 
evolution of feeling takes place, by means of art, 
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crowding out feelings that are lower, worse and 
less necessary for the well-being of mankind, by 
those which are better and more necessary for 
that well-being. In this is the destiny of art. And 
therefore according to its subject art is better 
the more it fulfils this destiny, and worse the less 
it fulfils it. 

And the valuation of art, that is, the recog- 
nition of these or the other feelings as more or 
less worthy, that is, necessary for the well-being 
of mankind, is accomplished by the religious con- 
sciousness of a given period. 

At every given historical period and in every 
society of people there exists a highest under- 
standing of the purpose of life, which the people 
of that society have reached, defining the highest 
well-being towards which that society strains. 
This understanding is the religious conscious- 
ness of the given time and society. This relig- 
ious consciousness is always clearly expressed by 
certain leading people in the society, and more 
or less vividly felt by all. Such a religious con- 
sciousness, corresponding to its expression, al- 
ways exists in every society. If it seems to us 
that there is no religious consciousness in a so- 
ciety, this seems to us so, not because there is 
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really none, but because we do not wish to see it. 
And we often do not wish to see it, because it 
condemns our life which is not in harmony with 
it. 

The religious consciousness in a society is just 
the same as the direction of a flowing stream. 
If the stream flows, there is a direction in which 
it flows. If the society is alive, then there is a 
religious consciousness which shows the direc- 
tion in which all the people of that society are 
more or less consciously straining. 

And therefore there always was and is a relig- 
ious consciousness in every society. And in cor- 
respondence with this religious consciousness the 
feelings conveyed by art were appraised. Only 
on the basis of this religious consciousness of the 
period has stood out from all the endlessly varied 
field of art, that art which conveys the feelings 
which realize in life the religious consciousness of 
a given time. And such art is always highly 
valued and encouraged; and art, which conveys 
feelings, flowing from the religious consciousness 
of a former time, already out of date and outlived, 
has always been condemned and despised. And 
all the rest of art, which conveys the most varied 
feelings, by means of which people communicate 
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with each other, was not condemned, but admit- 
ted, if only it did not convey feelings contrary to 
the religious consciousness. Thus, for instance, 
among the Greeks art stood out; was approved 
and encouraged, which conveyed the feelings of 
beauty, strength, manhood (Hesiod, Homer, 
Phidias), and art was condemned and despised, 
which conveyed the feelings of coarse sensuality, 
despondency, effeminacy. Among the Hebrews 
art stood out and was encouraged, which con- 
veyed the feelings of fidelity and humility to the 
God of the Hebrews. His covenants (certain parts 
of the book of Genesis, the Prophets,the Psalms), 
and art was condemned and despised which con- 
veyed feelings of idolatry (the golden calf); and 
all the rest of art—stories, songs, dances, house 
decoration, furniture, clothing—which was not 
contrary to the religious consciousness, was 
neither perceived nor condemned. Thus art was 
always and everywhere estimated according to its 
subject matter, because this relation towards art 
flows from the characteristics of human nature, 
and these characteristics never change. 

I know that, according to the opinion received 
in our times, religion is a superstition outlived 
by mankind, and that it is therefore held that in 
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our times there is no religious consciousness 
common to all people, according to which we 
might estimate art. I know that such is the wide- 
spread opinion in the so-called cultivated classes 
of our times. People who do not recognize 
Christianity in its true sense, and therefore in- 
vent for themselves all kinds of philosophical and 
esthetical theories, which hide from them the pur- 
poselessness and depravity of their lives, cannot 
think otherwise. These people intentionally, and 
sometimes unintentionally, confusing the idea of 
the forms of religion with the idea of the religious 
consciousness, think that by rejecting the forms 
they thereby reject the religious consciousness. 
But all these attacks on religion, and attempts to 
set up a world concept contrary to the religious 
consciousness of our time, more evidently than 
anything else demonstrate the presence of that 
religious consciousness, which condemns the 
lives of people not in harmony with it. 

If progress, that is, a moving forward, exists 
for mankind, then there must inevitably be an 
index of the direction of that movement. And 
religions always were this index. The whole of 
history shows that human progress was not ac- 
complished in any other way than under the 
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guidance of religion. And if the progress of hu- 
manity cannot take place without the guidance 
of religion—and progress always takes place, 
therefore it must be taking place in our times also 
—then there must be a religion of our times also. 
So that whether it pleases the so-called cultivated 
people of our times or does not please them, 
they must recognize the existence of religion as 
an indispensable guide of progress in our times 
also. And if there is a religious consciousness 
amongst us, then our art ought also to be esti- 
mated on the basis of this religious conscious- 
ness; and just as everywhere and always that art 
must stand out from the whole of indifferent art, 
and be recognized, esteemed, and encouraged, 
which conveys feelings flowing from the religious 
consciousness of our times, and art must be con- 
demned and despised, which is contrary to that 
consciousness, and all the rest of indifferent art 
will not stand out or be encouraged. 

The religious consciousness of our times, in 
its widest and most practical application, is the 
consciousness that our well-being, material and 
spiritual, separate and collective, temporal and 
eternal, is included in the brotherly life of all peo- 
ple, in our loving union with each other. This 
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consciousness is not only repeated in the most 
various forms, and from the most various sides, 
by the best people of our time, but it serves as the 
guiding thread of all the complex work of man- 
kind, consisting on the one hand in annihilating 
the physical and moral obstacles which hinder 
the union of people, and, on the other hand in 
establishing those general principles, common to 
all people, which can and should unite people in 
one universal brotherhood. On the basis of this 
consciousness we must estimate all the manifes- 
tations of our life, and, among others, our art 
also, separating from its whole field what conveys 
the feelings flowing from this religious conscious- 
ness, and highly esteeming and encouraging that 
art, and rejecting what is contrary to this con- 
sciousness and not attributing to the rest of art an 
importance which it does not possess. 

The chief fault which the people of the upper 
classes of the so-called Renaissance committed— 
a fault which we continue now—consisted not 
in the fact that they ceased to value and attribute 
importance to religious art (people of that time 
could not attribute importance to it), but in the 
fact that in the place of that missing religious art, 
they set up an insignificant art, which had peo- 
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ple’s pleasure as its only aim, that is, they began 
to receive, esteem, and encourage, as religious 
art, something that could in no case deserve this 
estimation and encouragement. 

One father of the church said that peoples’ chief 
sorrow was not that they do not recognize God, 
but that they set up in the place of God what 
isnot God. The same thing with art. The chief 
trouble of the people of the upper classes of our 
time is not that they have no religious art, but 
that in the place of the highest religious art, stand- 
ing out from all the rest, as especially important 
and valued, they received art which was quite in- 
significant, and for the most part harmful, which 
had as its aim the pleasure of some, and therefore 
by its exclusiveness alone was contrary tc that 
Christian principle of universal union which 
forms the religious consciousness of our time. 
Instead of religious art was established vain and 
often immoral art, and this concealed from peo- 
ple the need of that true religious art which must 
be in life to elevate it. 

It is true that art which satisfies the demands 
of the religious consciousness of our times does 
not in the least resemble previous art, but in 
spite of this dissimilarity what comprises the re- 
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ligious art of our times is very clear and definite 
for a person who does not intentionally conceal 
the truth from himself, In former times, when 
the highest religious consciousness only united 
some society of people, though'even a very large 
one, still only one among many—Hebrews 
Athenians or Roman citizens, the feelings con- 
veyed by the art of those times flowed from the 
desire of power, glory, and prosperity for these 
societies, and the heroes of this art might be 
people who contributed to this prosperity by 
force, craft, cunning, cruelty (Ulysses, Hercules, 
and all the heroes). But the religious conscious- 
ness of our time does not select any “one” society 
of people, but on the contrary, demands the un- 
ion of all, of absolutely all people without ex- 
ception, and above all other benefactors of man 
sets brotherly love towards all people, and there- 
fore the feelings conveyed by the art of our 
time not only cannot coincide with the feelings 
conveyed by former art, but ought to be contrary 
to them. 

Christian, truly Christian art, could not estab- 
lish itself for a long time, and has not established 
itself up to the present, just because the Chris- 
tian religions consciousness was not one of those 
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small steps, by which mankind moves evenly for- 
ward, but was an immense revolution, which, if 
it has not yet altered peoples’ understanding of 
life, and all the inner structure of their life, is in- 
evitably destiny to alter them. It is true that the 
life of mankind, as of the individual man, moves 
evenly forward, but in the midst of this even 
movement there are, as it were, turning points, 
which separate the life which precedes from 
what comes after. Such a turning point for hu- 
manity was Christianity; at least it should repre- 
sert itself as such/to us, living by the Christian 
consciousness. The Christian consciousness gave 
another and new direction to the whole of peo- 
ples’ feelings, and therefore completely changed 
both the material and the purpose of art. .The 
Greeks might use the art of the Persians, and the 
Romans the art of the Greeks, or the Hebrews 
the art of the Egyptians; the fundamental ideals 
were one and the same. This ideal was now 
the greatness and glory of the Persians, now the 
greatness and glory of the Greeks or Romans. 
One and the same art was transferred to other 
conditions, and served for other people. But the 
Christian ideal changed and overturned all that, 
as it is said in the Gospels: “What was great in 
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the eyes of men became abominable before God.” 
The ideal became not the greatness of Pharaoh 
and the Roman Emperor, and the beauty of the 
Greeks or the wealth of the Phoeniceans, but 
peace, charity, sympathy, love. The hero be- 
came ‘not the rich man, but the beggar Lazarus, 
Mary Magdalene not in the time of her beauty, 
but in the time of her repentance, not the pos- 
sessors of wealth, but those who distribute +t 
those who live not in palaces, but in catacombs 
and huts. And the highest production of art— 
was not a temple of victory, with statues of con- 
querors, but the representation of the human 
soul, so transformed by love that a person who 
was tortured and slain pitied and loved his tor- 
mentors. 

And therefore it is difficult for people of the 
Christian world to get rid of the inertia of heathen 
art, with which they have grown up all their 
lives. The subject matter of Christian religious 
art is so new for them, so little like the subject 
matter of previous art that it seems to them that 
Christian art is a rejection of art, and they hold 
desperately to the old art. But at the same time 
this old art, which in our time no longer has its 
source in religious consciousness, has lost all its 
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meaning, and we must give it up, whether we 
will or no. 

The substance of the Christian conscious con- 
sists in the recognition by everyone of his sonship 
to God, and the unity of mankind with God and 
with each other, which flows from this, as it is 
said in the Gospel (John xvii, 21), and therefore 
the material of Christian art is a feeling which 
contributes to the union of mankind with God 
and with each other. 

The expression: The union of mankind with 
God and with each other may not seem clear to 
people who have grown used to such fre- 
quent abuse of these words, but at the same time 
these words have a very clear meaning. These 
words mean that the Christian union of mankind 
in opposition to the separate and exclusive unions 
of some people only, is that which unites all man- 
kind without exception. 

Art, every art in itself, has as its characteristic 
to unite people. Every art brings it about that 
people receiving a feeling, conveyed by the artist, 
are united in soul, first with the artist, and sec- 
ondly with all the people who receive this im- 
pression. But non-Christian art, uniting certain 
people with each other, by this very union separ- 
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ates them from other people. While that alone is 
Christian art, which unites all people without ex- 
ception, either by calling forth in people a con- 
sciousness of the identity of their relation towards 
God and their neighbors, or by calling forth in 
people one and the same feeling, though it be the 
simplest, yet a feeling not opposed to Christianity 
and common to all people without exception. 
‘Good Christian art of our time may not be 
understood by people in consequence of its 
deficiency of form or in consequence of people 
not paying attention to it, but it must be such 
that all people may experience those feelings 
which are conveyed by it. It must be the art not 
of any one circle of people, not of any one class, 
not of one nationality, not of one religious cult, 
that is, it must not convey feelings which are ac- 
cessible only to a person educated in a certain 
way, or only to a noble or a merchant, or only to 
a Russian or a Japanese, a Catholic or a Budd- 
hist, and so forth, but feelings accessible to every- 
one. Only such art may in our time be recognized 
as good art and separated from all other art, and 
encouraged. 
Christian art, that is, the art of our times, must 
be Catholic in the true meaning of that word, 
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that is, universal, and must therefore unite all 
people. But only two kinds of feelings unite all 
people: feelings flowing from a consciousness 
of sonship to God and the brotherhood of man- 
kind, and the very simplest feelings—wordly, but 
such as are accessible to all people without ex- 
ception, as the feelings of gladness, tenderness, 
gaiety,serenity and so on. Only these two classes 
of feelings form the subject of art of our. time 
which is good through its subject matter. 

And the result produced by these two kinds of 
feelings which seem so different from each other 
is one and the same. The feeling flowing from 
a consciousness of sonship to God and the broth- 
erhood of mankind, like the feelings of firmness 
in the truth, fidelity towards the will of God, self- 
denial, respect for man and love towards him, 
which flow from the Christian religious con- 
sciousness, and the simplest feelings, a tender or ’ 
joyful state of mind from a song, or from an 
amusing jest intelligible to everybody, or a touch- 
ing story, or picture, or image, produce one and 
the same effect—the loving union of people. It 
may happen that people who find themselves to- 
gether, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, 
in mood and feeling, and suddenly a story, or a 
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representation, or a picture, even a building, and 
most of all music, unites all these people, like an 
electric spark, and all these people, instead of 
their former separation, often even hostility, feel 
union and love for each other. Everyone is glad 
that the others feel what he does, is glad at the 
social bond which has been established not only 
between him and all present, but also between 
all people now living, who receive that impress- 
ion; and even more there is felt a mysterious joy 
in a union beyond the tomb with all the people 
of the past, who have experienced the same feel- 
ing, and the people of the future who are to ex- 
perience it. And this effect is equally produced 
by art which conveys the feeling of love to God 
and our neighbors, and by wordly art which con- 
veys the simplest feelings common to all people. 

The difference of the valuation of the art of 
our times from previous art consists most of all in 
this, that the art of our times, that is Christian 
art, basing itself on a religious consciousness 
which demands the union of mankind, excludes 
from the field of art, good in its subject matter, 
everything that conveys exclusive feelings, which 
do not unite people, but separate them, transfer- 
ring this art to the character of art whose subject 
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matter is bad, but on the other hand includes in 
the field of art whose subject matter is good, a 
field not previously recognized as good and real, 
worldly art conveying even the most insignificant, 
simple feelings, but such as are accessible to all 
people without exception and which therefore 
unite them. 

Such art cannot but be recognized as good in 
our times, because it reaches the same end which 
is set for humanity by the religious Christian 
consciousness of our time. 

Christian art either calls forth in people the 
feelings which, by means of love to God and our 
neighbors, draw people to greater and greater 
union, and make them ready and able for such 
union; or calls forth in them the feelings which 
show them that they are already united, in ‘the 
unity of human joys and sorrows. And there- 
fore the Christian art of our times can be and is 
of two kinds: First, art which conveys feelings 
flowing from the religious consciousness of the 
place of man in the world, in relation to God 
and his neighbor, religious art in the strict sense 
of the word; and, secondly, art which conveys 
feelings, but such as are accessible to all 
the people in all the world—-worldly and 
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universal art. Only these two kinds of art can 
be considered good art in our times. 

The first kind of art, religious art, falls into 
two divisions: higher and lower art. The higher 
religious art is that which directly and imme- 
diately conveys feelings flowing from the love 
of God and our neighbor; the lower art is that 
which conveys the feelings of repugnance, dis- 
like and suspicion to manifestations, contrary to 
the love of God and our neighbor. 

The second kind, religious art conveying such 
feelings as are accessible to all people, is in just 
the same way divided into higher worldly art, 
such as is accessible and intelligible to people of 
the whole world, always and everywhere, univer- 
sal art; and popular art, accessible and intelli- 
gible only to all the people of one place and time, 
such art that, even if it may be inaccessible to 
people of another time, and of other nationalities, 
is yet accessible to all the people of a given nation 
and time. 

The first kind, with higher religious positive 
art, and lower negative satirical art, appears pre- 
eminently in the form of words, and in part in 
painting and sculpture; and the second division, 
universal and popular art, conveying feelings ac- 
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cessible to all, appears both in words and in 
painting, in sculpture and in dances, in architec- 
ture and especially in music. 

If I were required to point to examples in re- 
cent art of each of these kinds of art then as 
examples of both the higher religious or positive 
art, flowing from love for God and our neighbor, 
and the lower negative art, in literature I should 
choose from among recent works Victor Hugo, 
his “Misérables,” and his “Les Pauvres Gens,” 
and almost all the tales, stories and novels of 
Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, Chimes, .and so 
forth, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Dostoyevsky, espec- 
ially his “House of Death,’ and also “Adam 
Bede.” 

In the painting of our times, of productions of 
such a character as to convey directly the Christ- 
ian feelings of love to God and our neighbor, 
however strange it may seem to say so, there are 
hardly any at all, especially among the famous 
painters. There are pictures from the gospels in 
great numbers, but they all convey historical 
events with great wealth of detail, but they do 
not, cannot convey a religious feeling which 
their authors do not possess. There are many 
pictures representing the individual feelings of 
different people, but I know no pictures convey- 
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ing prodigies of self-denial and Christian love. 
There are, at rare intervals, among the less 
known painters, pictures conveying feelings of 
compassion and mercy, but even of these there 
are very few. I remember, for example, a picture 
by Langley—a beggar-boy, to whom the lady of 
the house has given food, and whom a little 
five-year-old girl is watching attentively, resting 
her chin on her little hands. I remember another 
picture representing a life-boat in a fierce storm 
hastening to the rescue of a sinking ship, by the 
French painter Morlon. There are other pic- 
tures approaching this character, representing 
hardworking toilers with love and respect. Such 
are the “Angélus” of Millet, and especially his 
resting digger; and in the same class the pictures 
of Jules Breton, L’Ermite, Defreguerre and 
others. As examples of productions in the field 
of painting, which call forth dislike, or terror be- 
fore the violation of love to God and our neigh- 
bor, Gé’s picture, “The Judge,” and Liezen May- 
er’s picture, ‘“Signing the Death Warrant.” Con- 
cern for technical perfection and beauty for the 
most part obscure feeling. Thus, for example, 
Jérome’s picture, “Pollice Verso,” does not so 
much express the feeling of terror at what is be- 
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ing accomplished as delight at the beauty of the 
spectacle. 

To point out in the recent art of the upper 
classes, examples of the second division, good 
universal or even popular worldly art, is even 
more difficult, especially in literary art and music. 
Even if there are productions like Don Quixote, 
Moliere’s Comedies, Dickens’ David Copper- 
field and the Pickwick Club, Gogols’ and Push- 
kin’s stories, and a few things of Maupassant, and 
even the novels of Dumas the elder, which 
might, from their internal contents, be referred 
to this class, yet these things owing to the ex- 
clusiveness of the feelings conveyed, and the ex- 
cess of special details of time and place, and 
most of all, to the poverty of their subject matter, 
comparatively to the examples of popular ancient 
art, as for example the history of Joseph, are for 
the most part accessible only to people of 
their own circle. That Joseph’s brethren, jealous 
of his father’s partiality, sold him to the mer- 
chants, that Potiphar’s wife wished to ensnare 
the youth, that the youth reached the highest 
position, pities his brothers, Benjamin’s portion, 
and all the rest—all these are feelings accessible 
to a Russian peasant, a Chinaman, an African, 
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a child, an old man, to educated and uneducated 
alike; and all this is written so reticently, with- 
out superfluous details, that the story may be 
transferred into any other surroundings you 
please, and yet be just as intelligible and touching 
for everybody. But the feelings of Don Quixote 
or of the Moliére’s heroes are not such (although 
Moliére is perhaps the most popular and there- 
fore the best artist of modérn art), and this is 
even true of the feelings of Pickwick and his 
friends. These feelings are very exceptional and 
not common to all men, and therefore, to make 
them contagious, the authors piled up round 
them abundant details of time and place. And 
the abundance of these details makes these stor- 
ies hardly intelligible for all the people who live 
outside the surroundings described by the author, 

In the narrative of Joseph it was not 1-ecessary 
to describe in detail, as is done now, Joseph’s 
blood-stained coat, and Jacob’s home and dress, 
and the attitude and adornments of Potiphar’s 
wife, and how straightening the bracelet on her 
and so forth, 
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left arm, she said: “Come to me,’ 
because the subject matter of feeling in this story 
is so strong that all details, except the most in- 
dispensable, as for example that Joseph went into 
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another room to weep, that all these details are 
superfluous and would only hinder the convey- 
ance of feeling, and therefore this story is access- 
ible to everybody, and touches people of all na- 
tions, conditions and ages, and has come down 
to us, and will live for thousands of years to 
come. But take away the details from the best 
novels of our times, and what will remain? 

So that in modern literary art it is impossible 
to point to productions which fully satisfy the 
demands of popular art. Even those which exist 
are for the most part destroyed by what is called 
realism, but what might more truly be called 
provincialism in art. 

In music and in literary art the same thing 
happens, and for the same reasons. In conse- 
quence of the poverty of the subject matter, feel- 
ings, the melodies of modern musicians are start- 
lingly insubstantial And then, in order to 
strengthen the impression, produced by the in- 
substantial melody, modern musicians crowd into 
every insignificant melody complicated modula- 
tions not only in their own popular style, but 
modulations exclusively belonging to a certain 
circle, a well-known musical school. A melody— 
every melody—is free, and may be understood 
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by all; but as soon as it is united with a certain 
harmony it becomes accessible only to people 
who are related to that harmony, and becomes 
perfectly foreign not only to other nationalities, 
but even for people who do not belong to the 
circle in which people have grown accustomed 
to certain forms of harmony. So that, like po- 
etry, music turns in the same vicious circle. In- 
significant melodies, in order to be made attrac- 
tive, are heaped harmonic, rhythmic and orches- 
tral complexities, and therefore become more ex- 
clusive and less popular. 

In music, besides the marches and dances of 
different composers, which satisfy the demands 
of popular worldly art,one can indicate a very few 
productions of this class, Bach’s famous violin 
aria, Chopin’s Nocturne en es dur, and perhaps 
ten things, not whole pieces, but passages, chosen 
from the productions of Hayden, Mozart, Weber, 
Beethoven and Chopin.* 


* In presenting the examples of art which I consider the best 
I do not attach any special weight to my choice, since, besides the 
fact that I am not sufficiently versed in all kinds of art, I belong 
to the class of people whose taste has been corrupted by false ed- 
ucation. And therefore | may make mistakes by force of the old 
habits I have acquired, taking for its absolute value the impres- 
sion which a thing produced on me in my youth. And I name 
examples of both classes only in order to make my thought clear, , 
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Although in painting is repeated the. same 
thing as in poetry and music, that is, that pro- 
ductions weak in design, in order to make them 
more interesting, are surrounded in detail with 
studied accessories of time and place, which give 
these productions a temporary and local interest, 
but make them less popular, still in painting 
more than in the other arts, it is possible to point 
to productions which satisfy the demands of 
popular worldly Christian art, that is, productions 
expressing feelings, accessible to everyone. , 

Such productions of the art of painting, popu- 
lar as to their subject matter, are all that convey 
sincere feeling—pictures of animals, landscapes, 
and so-called genre: the Dutch Knaus, Votier 
and others. Such productions of popular art in 
painting are fairly numerous; besides splendid 
examples of this kind are afforded by Japanese 
art. 

So that there are only two kinds of good Chris- 
tian art, with their two sub-divisions; and all the 


. 


to show how, with my present view, I understand the value of 
art, according to subject matter. I must further remark that 
I relegate to the class of bad art my own artistic productions, 
with the exception of the story, “God Sees the Truth,” which 
seeks to belong to the first class, and “The Caucasian Prisoner,” 
which belongs to the second. 
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rest, not falling under these four classes, must 
be recognized as bad art, which not only should 
not be encouraged, but should be expelled, re- 
jected and despised as art which does not unite 
people, but divides them. Such in literary art are 
all the dramas, novels and poems which convey 
exclusive feelings, belonging only to on® class of 
rich, idle people, the feelings of aristocratic 
honor, satiety, weariness, peSsimism and over- 
refined and immoral feelings, flowing from sex- 
ual love, perfectly unintelligible to the enormous 
majority of mankind. 

In painting, as such productions of bad art 
should be recognized in the same way all the 
pictures which represent the amusements and 
charms of rich and idle life, all the so-called sym- 
boliste pictures, in which the very meaning of the 
symbol is accessible only to persons of a certain 
circle, and—most of all—all pictures with sensu- 
ous subjects, all that unbecoming feminine nu- 
dity, which fills all the exhibitions and galleries. 
And to the same class belongs all the music of 
our times, which conveys exceptional feelings, 
accessible only to people of corrupt taste. All 
chamber and operatic music, especially begin- 
ning with Beethoven—Schumann, Berlioz, 
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Liszt, Wagner—consecrated by its subject mat- 
ter to the expression of feelings accessible only 
to people who have educated in themselves a 
morbid nervous sensibility, with the very smallest 
exceptions belongs to that bad art. 

“What! The Ninth Symphony belongs to bad 
art?!” I hear agitated voices. 

“Without the slightest doubt,” I answer. All 
that I have written I have written only to find 
a clear, reasonable criterion, according to. which 
it might be possible to judge of the values of 
productions of art. And this criterion, coinciding 
with simple common sense, shows me béyond a 
doubt that Beethoven’s Symphony is not good 
art. For people educated in adoration of certain 
productions and their authors, for people with 
taste corrupted to that adoration, precisely in 
consequence of that education, the recognition of 
such a famous production as bad is certainly as- 
tonishing and strange. But what are we to do 
with the indications of reason and good sense? 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony is considered a 
great production of art. In order to test this af- 
firmation I first of all set myself this question: 
Does this production convey the highest relig- 
ious feelings? And I answer in the negative, as 
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music by itself cannot convey these feelings; and 
then I further ask myself if this production does 
not belong to the higher division of religious art, 
has this production the other quality of the good 
art of our time, the quality of uniting all people 
in one feeling, does it not belong to Christian 
worldly universal or popular art? And I cannot 
but answer in the negative, because not only do 
I not see that the feelings conveyed by this pro- 
duction could unite people not educated specially 
to submit themselves to that complex hypnotisa- 
tion, but I cannot even imagine a crowd of nor- 
mal people who could understand, of that long 
and involved artistic production, anything at all 
except short fragments which are drowned in the 
sea of the unintelligible. And therefore whether 
I will or no, I am compelled to conclude that this 
production belongs to bad art. It is remarkable 
at the same time that in the end of this symphony 
are included verses of Schiller which, though not 
clearly, yet express precisely the thought that 
feeling (Schiller speaks of the one feeling of joy) 
unites people, and calls forth love in them. In 
spite of the fact that these verses are sung at the 
end of the symphony, the music does not respond 
to the thoughts of the verses, as this music is 
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exclusive and does not unite all people, but only 
unites some separating them from other people. 

In exactly the same way must we estimate 
many and many a production of art of every kind, 
considered great by the upper classes of our so- 
ciety. 

So that to define the worth of an object of art 
according to its subject matter, whatever that 
object may be, and however much people may 
praise it, it is indispensable first of all to apply to 
this object the question whether this object be- 
longs to true art or to imitations of it. And 
recognizing on the basis of the trait of conta- 
giousness even for a small circle of people, that 
the given object belongs to the field of art, we 
must, on the basis of the trait of general accessi- 
bility, solve the next question: Does this produc- 
tion belong to bad exclusive art, contrary to re- 
ligious consciousness, or to Christian art which 
unites people. And recognizing the object as be- 
longing to real Christian art, on the basis of 
whether the production conveys feelings flowing 
from love to God and our neighbor, or only sim- 
ple feelings, uniting all people, we must refer it 
to one or the other: to religious or worldly 
art. 
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Only on the basis of this test can we have any 
possibility of separating from all the mass of what 
claims to be art in our society, those objects which 
constitute actual, important, necessary spiritual 
food, from the whole of the harmful and useless 
art and its semblances which surround us. Only 
on the basis of such a test shall we be in a posi- 
tion to rid ourselves of the destructive conse- 
quences of harmful art, and profit by that opera- 
tion of good and true art, beneficent and indis- 
pensable for the spiritual life of man and human- 
ity, which constitutes its mission, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF BAD ART. 


Art is one of the organs of human progress. 
By word man communicates in thought, by the 
images of art he communicates in feeling with all 
people not only of the present, but also of the 


1 


past and future. It is natural for mankind to use ~ 


both these organs of communication, and there- 
fore the corruption of even one of them cannot 
but produce consequences harmful to the society 
in which this corruption has taken place. And 
these consequences must be twofold: in the first 
place the absence in society of that activity which 
should be fulfilled by the organ, and in the sec- 
ond, a harmful activity of the corrupted organ; 
and these very consequences have appeared in 
our society. The organ of art was corrupted, and 
therefore the society of the higher classes was de- 
prived in a marked measure of that activity, 
which this organ should fulfil. The enormous 
spread in our society, on the one hand, of imita- 
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tions of art, serving only as an amusement, and 
on the other, the production of insignificant, ex- 
clusive art, considered as the highest, have cor- 
rupted in the majority of the people of our so- 
ciety the power of being affected contagiously 
by the productions of art, and have thereby de- 
prived them of the possibility of recognizing 
those higher feelings, up to which humanity has 
grown and which can be conveyed only by art. 

All the best that has been accomplished in hu- 
man art remains foreign and strange for people 
who are deprived of the power of being affected 
contagiously by art, and is replaced by false imi- 
tations of art, or insignificant art which they take 
for real. The people of our time and society go 
into raptures over Baudelaires, Verlaines, 
Moreases, Ibsens, Maeterlincks, in poetry, Mon- 
ets, Manets, Purvis de Chavannes, Burne Joneses, 
Stucks, Belkins, in painting, Wagners, Liszts, 
Richards Strausses in music, and so on, and can 
no longer understand either the highest or the 
simplest art. 

Among the upper classes, in consequence of 
the loss of the power to be affected contagiously 
by productions of art, people grow up, are edu- 
cated, and live without the softening, amelior- 
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ating action of art, and therefore not only do not 
move towards perfection, do not grow good, but 
on the contrary, along with the high development 
of external means, they grow ever wilder, coarser, 
crueler. 

Such is the consequence of the absence of the 
activity of the indispensable organ of art in our 
society. The consequences of the corrupt activ- » 
ity of this organ are still more harmful, and are 
many. 

The first consequence which stares ts in the 
face is the enormous waste of the labor of work- > 
ing people, on a thing which is not only useless, 
but for the most part harmful, and besides this 
the unrequited spending of human lives on that 
useless and bad work. It is fearful to think un- 
der what compulsion, with what privations, mil- 
lions of people work, who have not the time and 
the power to do what is indispensable for them- 
selves and their families, for ten, twelve, or four- 
teen hours, at night, to set up books supposed to 
be artistic, but which really spread immorality 
amongst people, or working at theaters, concerts, 
exhibitions, galleries, which pre-eminently serve 
for the same demoralization; but it is strangest — 
of all when you think that lively, good children, 
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who are capable of all that is good, from their 
earliest years, for ten or fifteen years consecrate 
six, eight, or ten hours a day, some to playing 
scales, others to twisting their limbs, walking on 
their toes, raising their feet higher than their 
heads, others to singing solfeggias, others to 
pronounding verses with all kinds of contortions, 
others to drawing from busts, from nude nature, 
or painting studies, others to writing works ac- 
cording to the rules of some so-called period, and 
in these employments, unworthy of a human be- 
ing prolonged often long beyond full adultship, 
spend all their physical and intellectual force, and 
all their understanding of life. People say it is 
fearful and pitiable to look at the little acrobats 
who twist their heels over their heads, but it 
is not less pitiable to look at ten-year-old child- 
ren, giving concerts, and still more, on ten-year- 
old school children who know the exceptions of 
Latin grammar by heart. But it is not enough 
that these people become deformed, physically 
and intellectually; they become deformed morally 
also, and become incapable of anything really 
necessary to people. Filling in society the part 
of amusers of the rich they lose the feeling of 
human dignity, to such an extent develop in 
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themselves the passion for public applause that 
they are always suffering an unsatisfied vanity 
which is always swollen to morbid proportions 
in them, and all their mental forces are employed 
only on the satisfaction of this passion. And 
what is most tragic of all is that these people, 
spoiled for life for the sake of art, not only bring 
no benefit to that art, but do it the greatest harm. 
In the academies, schools, conservatories they 
teach people to imitate art, and in learning this 
people are so corrupted that they completely lose 
the ability to produce real art, and become furn- 
ishers of that imitation or insignificant or im- 
moral art which fills our world. This is the first 
consequence of the corruption of the organ of 
art, which stares us in the face. The second con- 
sequence is that productions of art, the play- 
things which are prepared in such terrifying 
quantities by the army of professional artists, 
give the possibility to the rich people of our 
time to live a life which is not only unnatural, but 
contrary to the principles of humanity professed 
by these rich people themselves. To live as 
rich idle people live, and especially the women, 
far from nature, from animals, in artificial condi- 
tions, with muscles either atrophied or developed 
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to ugliness by gymnastics, and weakened vital 
energy, would be impossible, if it were not for 
what is called art, if there were none of those en- 
tertainments and amusements which hide from 
these peoples’ eyes the purposelessness of 
their lives, and save them from the weariness 
which overwhelms them. Take away from these 
people the theaters, concerts, exhibitions, piano- 
playing, songs, novels, which they occupy them- 
selves with, confident that their occupation with 
these objects is a very refined esthetic occupation, 
and therefore good, take away from the Me- 
cenases of art, who buy pictures, who patronise 
musicians, who entertain authors, their réle of 
protectors of that important business of art, and 
they will not be in a condition to continue their 
lives, and will all die of weariness, emptiness, and 
the consciousness of the purposelessness and law- 
lessness of their lives. And this lending support 
to the false lives of the rich is the second and by 
no means an unimportant consequence of the cor- 
ruption of art. 

The third consequence of the corruption of 
art is the tangle it creates in the minds of child- 
ren and the people. In people who are not cor- 
rupted by the false theories of our society, in 
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working people and children, there exists a very 
definite idea of what people should be honored 
or praised for. And the reason for praising and 
magnifying people in the understanding of the 
people, and of children, can only be either physi- 
cal force: Hercules, heroes, conquerors; or mor- 
al and spiritual force, Sakya Muni leaving his 
beautiful wife and kingdom in order to save man- 
kind, or Christ, going to the cross for the human 
race, and all martyrs and saints. And the one 
and the other are intelligible to the people and to 
children. They understand that you cannot but _ 
respect physical force, because it makes itself 
respected; and the moral force of good an un- 
spoiled nature cannot but respect, because all his 
spiritual being is attracted to it. And then these 
people, children and the people, suddenly see that 
besides the people who are praised, honored, and 
rewarded for physical force and moral force, there 
are yet other people who are praised, magnified, 
and rewarded in yet far greater measure than 
the heroes of power and goodness, only because 
they sing or make verses, or dance well. They 
see that singers, composers, painters, dancers 
earn millions, that they are shown more honor 
than the saints, and the people and children are 
led into bewilderment. 
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When Pushkin had been dead fifty years, and 
at the same time his cheap works were spread 
among the people and a monument to him was 
set up in Moscow, I received more than ten let- 
ters from different peasants asking why Pushkin 
was so magnified. Only a few days ago there 
came to me from Saratof an educated burgher 
who was evidently mad on the question, and had 
come to Moscow to rebuke the clergy for con- 
tributing to the erection of a ‘““monament” to Mr. 
Pushkin. 

And in fact we need only imagine the position 
of such a son of the people, when he learned 
from the papers and talk that reached him, that 
in Russia the clergy, the government, all the best 
people in Russia were triumphantly unveiling a 
monument to a great man, the benefactor and 
glory of Russia—to Pushkin, of whom he had 
hitherto heard nothing. From all sides he reads 
or hears about this, and supposes that if such 
honors are paid to a man, then probably this 
man has done something unusual, either great or 
good. He tries to find out who Pushkin was, 
and learning that Pushkin was neither a hero nor 
a warrior, but was a private person and a writer, 
he concludes that Pushkin must have been a 
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saint and a teacher of goodness, and hastens to 
read or hear his life and works. But what must 
be his bewilderment when he learns that Pushkin 
was a person of more than light morals, that he 
died in a duel, that is, in attempting to murder 
another man, that his whole service lies in this 
only, that he wrote verses about love, which are 
often very indecent. 

That a hero, an Alexander of Macedon, a Gen- 
ghis Khan or a Napoleon were great—he under- 
stands because either one or the other of them 
might have destroyed him and thousands like 
him; that Buddha, Socrates and Christ were 
great, he also understands because he knows and 
feels that he and all people should be like them; 
but why a man is great because he wrote verses 
on woman’s love he cannot understand. 

The same thing must take place in the head of 
a Breton or Norman peasant, when he learns of 
the erection of a monument, a statue, like those 
of the Virgin, to Baudelaire, when he reads or is 
told the contents of the ‘Fleurs du mal,” or—still 
more wonderful—to Verlaine, when he learns of 
the pitiable, immoral life which this man lived, 
and reads his verse. And what a tangle must be 
made in the heads of men of the people when 
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they learn that some Patti or Taglioni is paid a 
hundred thousand for a season, or a painter as 
much for a picture, and still more to the authors 
of novels which describe amatory scenes. 

The same thing happens with children. I re- 
member how I lived through that astonishment, 
and how I reconciled myself with these praises of 
artists on a level with heroes and saints only by 
lowering the sense of moral value in my con- 
sciousness, and by recognizing an unreal import- 
ance in productions of art. And the same thing 
takes place in the soul of every child, and man 
of the people, when he learns of the strange hon- 
ors and rewards which are given to artists. Such 
is the third consequence of the false relation of 
Our society to art. 

The fourth result of this relation consists in 
this, that people of the upper classes, meeting 
more and more frequently with contradictions 
between beauty and goodness, place as the higher 
ideal the ideal of beauty, thereby setting them- 
selves free from the demands of morality. These 
people, inverting the réles instead of recognizing, 
as is the case, that the art which they serve is 
out of date, consider morality out of date, and 
no longer able to have a meaning for people who 
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are at that height of development on which they 
imagine themselves to be. 

This consequence of the false relation to art 
appeared long ago in our society, but recently 
with its prophet, Nietzsche, and his successors, 
and the decadents and English esthetes, who go 
with them, expresses itself with special insolence. 
The decadents and esthetes, like Oscar Wilde, 
choose as the subjects of their works the rejec- 
tion of morals and the praises of immorality. 

This art has, in part, given birth to, and in part 
coincided with, a philosophical teaching of the . 
same kind. Not long ago I received from Ameri- 
ca a book with the title “The Survival of the Fit- 
test; Philosophy of Power; by Ragnar Red- 
beard, Chicago, 1896.” The substance of this 
book, as it is expressed in the author’s preface, 
is that to estimate goodness by the false philo- 
sophy of Hebrew prophets and “weeping Mes- 
siahs,” is foolishness. Right is the consequence 
not of teaching, but of power. All laws, com- 
mandments, teachings that you should not do to 
another what you would not have done to you, 
have no meaning at all in themselves, and only 
gain one from the rod, the prison and the sword. 
A man who is truly free is not bound to submit | 
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to any prescriptions—whether human or divine. 
Submission is the mark of degeneration—non- 
submission is the mark of a hero. People should 
not be bound by traditions invented by their ene- 
mies. The whole world is the slippery field of 
battle. Ideal justice consists in the conquered 
being exploited, tormented, despised. The free 
and brave man may conquer the world. And 
therefore there must be an everlasting war for 
life, for land, for love, for women, for power, for 
gold. .(Something of the same kind was said 
some years ago by the famous and refined acade- 
mician Vogté). The earth, with its treasures, is 
“the prey of the brave.” 

Evidently the author himself, independently of 
Nietzsche, came unconsciously to the same con- 
clusions which the new artists preach. 

These positions, drawn up in the form of teach- 
ing, startle us. But in reality these positions are 
included in the ideal of art, serving beauty. The 
art of our higher classes has educated in people 
that ideal of the superior man which was really 
the ideal of Nero, of Stenka Razin, Ghengiz 
Khan, Napoleon and all their accomplices, 
adulators and flatterers, and with all its powers 
confirms it in them. 
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In this very replacing of the ideal of morality 
by the ideal of beauty, that is, of pleasure, is in- 
cluded the fourth and terrible reswt of the cor- 
ruption of the art of our society. It is fearful to 
think what would happen to humanity if such 
art as this spread among the masses of the people. 
And it is already beginning to spread. 

Finally, the fifth and greatest is that the art 
which flourishes in the midst of the higher classes 
of European society directly corrupts people by 
atfecting them contagiously with the feelings that 
are the worst and most harmful for humanity: 
superstition, false patriotism, and most of all, 
sensuality. 

Look attentively at the reasons of the ignor- 
ance of the masses of the people and you will 
see that the chief reason is not at all the deficiency 
of schools and libraries, as we are accustomed to 
think, but the superstitions with which they are 
fed, and which are incessantly produced by all 
the resources of art. 

And in our times art serves as the chief cause 
of peoples’ corruption, in the most important 
question of social life, the relations of sex. We 
all know in our own cases, and fathers and mcth- 
ers know it in the case of their children, what 
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terrible mental and bodily sufferings, and what 
vain expenditure of force people go through only 
from excess of sexual passion. 

Since the world began, from the time of the 
Trojan war, which had its rise in this sex passion, 
and up to the suicides and murders of lovers, 
which are printed in every newspaper, the greater 
part of human suffering arises from this excess. 

What then? The whole of art, both real and 
imitation, with the very rarest exceptions, is dedi- 
cated only to describing, imagining, kindling, 
every kind of sexual passion in all its forms. 
Only to think of all the novels with descriptions 
of love, whether very refined or very coarse, 
which arouse desire, with which the literature of 
our society is filled to overflowing, all the pic- 
tures and statues representing the nude female 
figure, and all the ugly details which creep into 
illustrations and advertisements, only to remem- 
ber all the nasty operas, operettes, songs, ro- 
mances, with which our world is seething, and 
we are involuntarily convinced that existing art 
has only one definite end: the very widest pos- 
sible spread of immorality. 

These are not all, but only the most certain re- 
sults of that corruption of art, which has taken 
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place in our society. So that what is called art 
in our society, not only does not aid the forward 
movement of humanity, but more than anything 
else, perhaps, hinders the realization of goodness 
in our life. 

And therefore the question which involuntarily 
presents itself to every person who is free from 
the activity of art, and is therefore not bound by 
interest to existing art—the question I brought 
forward at the beginning of this essay, whether it 
is just that those sacrifices should be offered to 
what we call art, and which is the heritage of 
only a small part of society, which are offered in 
human labor, and human lives, and morality— 
receives its natural answer: No, it is unjust and 
should not be. Thus answers common sense and 
uncorrupted moral feeling. Not only should this 
not be, not only should no sacrifices be offered 
at all to what is recognized as art among us, 
but on the other hand the whole efforts of peo- 
ple who wish to live well should be directed to 
destroying that art, because it is one of the most 
cruel evils which afflict our humanity. So that if 
the question were put, whether it would be better 
for our Christian world: to be deprived of all that 
is now considered art, all the good, along with 
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the false, that now exists, then I think that every 
wise and moral man would again answer this 
question as Plato answered it for his Republic, 
and as all the Christian and Mahometan religious 
teachers of humanity answered it, that is, would 
say: “Better let there be no art at all than that 
corrupting art or its semblance which now ex- 
ists, should continue.” Happily this question is 
not put to anyone, and no one has to answer it 
in one or other sense. All that a man can do, 
and that we, the so-called educated people, whose 
position gives us the power of understanding the 
meaning of the manifestations of our life, can and 
ought to do, is to understand the error in which 
we are, and not to persist in it, but to seek 
a way out of it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW TRUE ART WILL COME. 


The reason of the lie into which the art of our 
society fell was included in the fact that people 
of the upper classes came to live without. faith, 
trying to replace the absence of faith, some by 
hypocrisy, pretending that they still believed in 
the forms of religious faith, others by a bold de- 
claration of their infidelity, yet others, by a refined 
scepticism, yet others by returning to the Greek 
worship of beauty, the recognition of the lawful- 
ness of egotism and its exaltation into a religious 
system. 

The cause of the malady was thenon-acceptance 
of the teaching of Christ in its true, that is, in its 
full meaning. The cure of the malady lies in one 
thing only—in the recognition of that teaching 
in all its significance. And in our times that 
recognition is not only possible but even inevita- 
ble. It is impossible in our time for anyone to 
satisfy himself by a proclamation of infidelity, 
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scepticism, or a return to the worship of beauty 
and to egotism, and most of all it is impossible 
any longer to say that we do not know the true 
meaning of Christ’s teaching. The meaning of 
this teaching has become not only accessible to 
all the people of our time, but the whole life of 
people of our time is penetrated by the spirit of 
that teaching, and leads them consciously or un- 
consciously. 

In whatever different forms the people of our 
Christian world may define the mission of man, 
however different in form may be their defini- 
tions of the mission of human life, all the people 
of our time recognize that the destiny of man 
is well-being, and the highest well-being accessi- 
ble to people in our world is reached through 
their union with each other. 

However much people of the upper classes, 
who feel that their importance depends on their 
separating themselves—the rich and learned 
from the toilers, the poor, the unlearned—may 
try to invent new world concepts by which their 
predominance might be preserved: whether it 
be the ideal of a return to antiquity or mysticism, 
or Hellenism, or the doctrine of superior per- 
sons; whether they will or no they must recog- 
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nize the truth affirming itself on all sides in life, 
consciously and unconsciously, that our well-be- 
ing is only in the union and brotherhood of man- 
kind. 

Unconsciously this truth is confirmed by the 
establishment of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
the press, the ever more and more complete 
general accessibility to everyone of the well-be- 
ing of this world, and consciously by the destruc- 
tion of superstitions which keep people apart, the 
spread of the truth of science, the expression of 
the ideal brotherhood of mankind, in the best 
productions of the art of our time. 

Art is a spiritual organ of human life, and can- 
not be annihilated, and therefore, in spite of all 
the efforts made by people of the upper classes 
to hide that religious ideal by which mankind 
lives, that ideal is more and more consciously 
recognized by people, and ever oftener and often- 
er in the midst of our corrupted society finds an 
expression partly in science, partly in art. Since 
the beginning of our century, appear ever oftener 
and oftener in literature and painting, produc- 
tions of the highest religious art, penetrated by 
the true spirit of Christianity as well as produc- 
tions of popular worldly art accessible to all. So 
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that art itself knows the true ideal of our times, 
and strives after it. On the one side the best pro- 
ductions of the art of our time convey feelings 
which make for the union and brotherhood of 
man (such as the productions of Dickens, Hugo, 
Dostoyevsky; in painting, Millet, Bastien 
Le Page, Jules Breton, L’Ermite and others); on 
the other side they strive to convey feelings which 
are possessed not only by people of the upper 
classes, but which might unite all people without 
exception. Of such productions there are still 
few, but the demand for them is already recog- 
nized. Besides this, in recent times there are 
more and more frequent attempts at popular edi- 
tions, pictures, open concerts and theaters. All 
this is still very far from what it ought to be, but 
we can already see the direction in which art is 
of itself straining in order to enter its proper 
path. 

The religious consciousness of our times, con- 
sisting in recognizing as the aim of both social 
and individual life the union of mankind, has al- 
ready been sufficiently explained, and people of 
our times only need to cast aside the false theory 
of beauty according to which pleasure is recog- 
nized as the aim of art, and then the religious 
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consciousness will of itself become the guide of 
the art of our time. 

And as soon as the religious consciousness, 
which already unconsciously guides the life of 
people of our times shall be consciously recog- 
nized by people, at that same moment will be 
annihilated of its own accord the separation of 
art into the art of the lower, and the art of the 
higher classes. Then there will be a common art, 
brotherly and universal; and at first, spontane- 
ously will be rejected art which conveys feelings 
not in harmony with the religious consciousness 
of our time, feelings which do not unite people, 
but separate them, and secondly, the insignifi- 
cant and exclusive art which now usurps an im- 
portance which does not belong to it. 

And as soon as this takes place art will at 
once cease to be what it has been of recent times, 
a means for making people coarse and corrupt, 
and will become what it always was and ought to 
be, a means of the movement of humanity to- 
wards greater love, towards unity and blessed- 

- ness, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ART OF THE FUTURE, 


People talk of the art of the future, understand- 
ing by the art of the future a specially refined 
new art, to be elaborated from the art of one class 
of society, which is now considered the highest. 
But such new art of the future cannot and will 
not exist. Our exclusive art of the upper classes 
of the Christian world has come to a dead wall. 
Along the path it has been following it has no 
further to go. This art once it has failed in the 
chief condition of art (that it should be led by the 
religious consciousness), becoming more and 
more exclusive and therefore more and more cor- 
rupt, has become a negative quantity. The art 
of the future—that which will really come into 
being—will not be a continuation of the present 
art, but will arise on perfectly different and new 
foundations, having nothing in common with 
those by which our present art of the upper 
classes is guided. 
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The art of the future, that is, that part of art 
which will stand out from the whole of art ex- 
isting amongst men, will consist not of the trans- 
fer of feelings accessible only to some people of 
the rich classes, as happens now, but will be that 
art alone which realizes the highest religious con- 
sciousness of the people of our time. Only those 
productions which shall convey the feelings 
which draw people to brotherly unity, will be 
counted art; or which convey such feelings, com- 
mon to all men, as shall have the power to unite 
all people. Only this art will stand out, be admit- 
ted, approved, and spread. And all the rest of 
art, conveying feelings accessible only to some 
people, will be considered unimportant, and will 
be neither condemned nor approved. And the 
patron of art in general will not be, as happens 
now, the separate class of rich people, but the 
whole nation: so that for a production to be con- 
sidered good, approved and circulated, it will be 
necessary for it to satisfy the demands not of a 
few people, who are in the same often unnatural 
conditions, but the demands of the whole people, 
the great masses of the people, who live in the 
natural conditions of toil. 

And artists, who produce art, will not be. as 
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now, only those rare people, selected from a small 
part of the whole nation, from the rich classes or 
those close to them, but all those gifted people 
of the whole nation, who show themselves able 
and willing for artistic activities. 

Artistic activity will then be accessible to the 
whole people. And this activity will be accessi- 
ble to individuals from the whole people, be- 
cause, in the first place, in the art of the future 
not only will there be no demand for that com- 
plex technical skill which disfigures the art of 
our times, and demands intense effort and great 
expenditure of time, but on the contrary there 
will be a demand for clearness, simplicity and 
brevity, conditions which are gained not by me- 
chanical effort, but by education of taste. In the 
second place, artistic activity will become access- 
ible to the whole people, because instead of the 
present professional schools, accessible only to 
the few, every one in the preparatory national 
schools will learn music and painting (singingand 
drawing) on equal terms with reading, so that 
every one receiving the first foundations of paint- 
ing and musical knowledge, and feeling an abil- 
ity and calling for any of the arts, may be able 
to perfect himself in it. 
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People think that if there are no special art 
schools, technical skill in art will diminish. It 


will undoubtedly diminish, if by technical skill 
we understand those complications of art which 
are now considered valuable; but if by technical 
skill we understand the clearness, beauty, free- 
dom from great complexity, and conciseness of 
a production of art, then technical skill will not 
only not diminish, but will become a hundred 
times more perfect, even if there are no profes- 
sional schools, and even if the national schools 
should not teach the rudiments of drawing and 
music. It will be perfected because all the artists 
of genius, now hidden amongst the people, will 
take part in art, and will give examples of per- 
fection, which will be, as always, the best school 
of technical skill for artists. Every true artist 
even now learns not in the school, but in life, 
from the examples of the great masters; but 
then, when those who take part in art will be the 
most gifted people of the whole nation and there 
will be more examples, and these examples will 
be more accessible, the teaching in the schools 
which the future artists lose will be repaid a hun- 
dred times by the teaching which the artist will 
receive from the numerous examples of good art 
distributed throughout society. 
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This will be one difference between future and 
present art. Another difference will be that the 
art of the future will not be produced by pro- 
fessional artists, who receive a reward for their 
art, and working at nothing except their art. The 
art of the future will be produced by people of 
the nation, who will work at it when they feel the 
inner necessity for this activity. 

In our society it is thought that an artist will 
work best and do most if he is materially inde- 
pendent. This opinion would prove once more 
to demonstration, if it were necessary to prove it, 
that what is considered art amongst us is not art, 
but only a semblance of it. It is perfectly true 
that to produce boots or loaves, division of labor 
is very advantageous, that the shoemaker or 
baker who need not prepare his own dinner and 
firewood, makes more boots and loaves than it 
he were compelled to occupy himself about his 
dinner and firewood. But art is not a trade, but 
the transfer of feelings experienced by the artist. 
And feelings can only have birth in a man when 
he is at all points living the natural life, proper to 
all men. And therefore the assurance of the 
material independence of artists is the most de- 
structive condition for the artists’ productivity, 
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since it frees the artist from the condition, proper 
to all men, of struggle with nature for the sup- 
port of his own life and the life of others, and 
therefore deprives him of the opportunity and 
possibility of experiencing the feelings that are 
most important and proper to human beings. 
There is no position more destructive to the ar- 
tist’s productivity than the position of complete 
independence and luxury, in which the artist is 
generally found in our society. 

The artist of the future will live the ordinary 
life of men, and will earn his living by some form 
of work. And the fruits of that higher spiritual 
force, which passes through him, he will try to 
give to the greatest number of people, because 
in this transfer to the greatest number of people 
of the feelings which came to the birth in him is 
his joy and his reward. The artist of the future 
will not even understand that an artist, whose 
chief joy consists in the greatest distribution of 
his productions, could offer his productions only 
at a given price. 

Until the merchants are cast out of the temple 
the temple of art will not be a temple. The art 
of the future will drive them out. 

And therefore the subject matter of the art of 
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the future, as I represent it to myself, will be quite 
unlike the present. The substance of the art of 
the future will not consist in the expression of 
exclusive feelings: vanity, weariness, satiety and 
sensuality in all possible forms, accessible and 
interesting only to people who have violently sep- 
arated themselves from that work which is proper 
to man, but will consist in the expression of feel- 
ings experienced by a man who lives the life that 
is proper to all people, and flows from the relig- 
ious consciousness of our time, or feelings access- 
ible to all people without exception. 

‘To people of our circle who do not know, and 
cannot or will not know the feelings which must 
constitute the substance of art of the future, it 
seems that this subject matter, when compared 
with the refinements of exclusive feeling, with 
which they are now occupied, is very poor. “What 
new thing can be expressed in the field of the 
Christian feelings of love for our neighbor? And 
feelings accessible to all men are so insignificant 
and monotonous,” they think. But at the same 
time the only really new feelings possible in our 
time are Christian religious feelings, and feelings 
accessible to all. The feelings flowing from the 
religious consciousness of our time, Christian 
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feelings, are endlessly new and varied; but not in 
that one sense, as some think, of depicting Christ 
and the episodes of the-Gospel, or of repeating in 
a new form the Christian truths of unity, broth- 
erhood, equality, love, but in the sense that all 
the very oldest manifestations of life, familiar 
and studied from all sides, evoke the newest, most 
unexpected and touching feelings, as soon as a 
person approaches these manifestations from the 
Christian point of view. 

What can be older than the relations of mar- 
ried people, of parents to children, of children 
to parents, the relations of people to their fellow 
countrymen, to people of other races, to aggress- 
ion, defence, property, the earth, animals? But 
as soon as a man approaches these manifestations 
from the Christian point of view, there straight- 
way arise the most endlessly varied, new, com- 
plicated and touching feelings. 

In just the same way the field of that art which 
conveys the very simplest worldly feelings acces- 
sible to all, is not contracted, but expanded. In 
our former art it was considered dignified to con- 
vey in art only the expression of feelings belong- 
ing to people of a certain exclusive position, and 
this only when they were conveyed by the mostre- 
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fined means, inaccessible to the majority of peo- 
ple; and all the immense field of popular child 
art: jokes, proverbs, riddles, songs, dances, child- 
rens’ games, mimicry—was not recognized as a 
worthy subject of art. 

The artist of the future will understand that to 
write a tale or a little song, that touches—an ad- 
age or a riddle that entertains—a joke that 
amuses, Or paint a picture that rejoices tens of 
generations, or millions of children and adults— 
is incomparably more important and fruitful than 
to write novels or symphonies, or paint pictures, 
which for a short time entertain a few people of 
the rich classes, and are then forgotten forever. 
And the field of this art of simple feelings access- 
ible to all is immense and still almost untouched. 

So that the art of the future will not only not 
be impoverished, but on the contrary will be end- 
lessly enriched in material. And in exactly the 
same way the form of the art of the future will 
not only not be lower than the present form of art, 
but will be beyond all comparison higher than it, 
higher not in the sense of refined and compli- 
cated technical skill, but in the sense of knowing 
how to convey the feeling which the artist ex- 
perienced and wishes to convey, briefly, simply 
and clearly without any superfluity. 
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I remember that once in talking to a famous 
astronomer, who delivered public lectures on the 
spectrum analysis of the stars of the Milky Way, 
I said to him how fine it would be if, with his 
knowledge and masterly delivery, he should give 
a public lecture on cosmography, only on the 
movement of the earth, as among the auditors of 
his lecture on the spectrum analysis of the stars 
of the Milky Way, there were probably very 
many people, especially women, who do not quite 
know why day and night exist, or summer and 
winter. The wise astronomer, smiling, answered 
me: “Yes, that would be excellent, but it wouid 
be very difficult. To lecture on the spectrum 
analysis of the Milky Way is far easier.” 

And it is just the same in art: to write a poem 
in verse of Cleopatra’s time, or to paint a picture 
of Nero burning Rome, or a symphony in the 
spirit of Brahms and Richard Strauss, or an opera 
in the spirit of Wagner, is far easier than to tell 
a simple story without any superfluity, and at 
the same time in such a way as to convey the 
feeling of the narrator, or to draw a pencil sketch 
that will touch ar amuse the beholder, or to write 
four bars of a simple, clear melody, without any 
accompaniment, which will convey a mood and 
be remembered by the hearer. 
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“Tt is impossible for us now, with our develop- 
ment, to return to the primitive’—say the artists. 
of our times. “It is impossible for us to write 
stories like the story of Joseph and his Brethren, 
or the Odyssey; or to carve statues like the 
Venus di Milo; or to compose music like the 
national songs.” 

And, in fact, for the artist of our times, this 
is impossible, but not for the artist of the future, 
who will be ignorant of all the corruption of tech- 
nical perfections which conceal the absence of 
subject matter, and who, not being a professional 
artist, and receiving no payment for his work, 
will only produce art when he feels an irresistible 
inner necessity to do so. 

So completely different from what is now con- 
sidered art, both in substance and form, will the 
art of the future be. The subject matter of the 
art of the future will be only feelings drawing 
people to unity, or really uniting them; another 
form of art will be such as to be accessible to 
everybody. And therefore the ideal of perfection 
of the future will not be exclusiveness of feeling, 
accessible only to some, but on the contrary, its 
universality. And not crowdedness, obscurity,and 
complexity of form, as it is now held to be, but on 
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the contrary, brevity, clearness, and simplicity 
of expression. And only when art is like this will 
it no longer merely amuse and corrupt people, 
as it does now, demanding the expenditure of 
their bestforces on this, but it will be what it ought 
_to be, an instrument for the transfer of the 
Christian religious consciousness from the region 
of intellect and reason to the region of feeling, 
thus bringing people in reality, in life itself, to 
that perfection and unity which the religious con- 
sciousness points out to them. 


CHAPTER Xx, 
CONCLUSION. 


I have finished, to the best of my power, a work 
which has occupied me for fifteen years, on a sub- 
ject which touches me closely—art. In saying 
that this subject has occupied me for fifteen years 
I do not mean to say that I have been fifteen 
years writing the present work, but only that 
fifteen years ago I began to write of art, thinking 
that on taking up the work I should finish it there 
and then, without a break, but it turned out that 
my ideas on the subject were at that time so far 
from clear that I could not express them to 
my own satisfaction. Since then I have kept the 
subject incessantly in my mind, and have begun 
to write on it six or seven times. But each time 
after reaching a certain point I felt that I was not 
in a position to accomplish what I had under- 
taken, and laid the work aside. Now I have fin- 
ished my task, and however badly I may have 
done it I trust that my fundamental thought— 
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regarding the false path on which the art of our 
society stands, and along which it moves, with 
the reason of this, and regarding the true signifi- 
cance of art—is true, and that, therefore, my 
labor will not be vain. But for this to be so, and 
for art to leave its false path and take a new di- 
rection, it is necessary that another equally im- 
portant spiritual activity of mankind—science, 
with which art is always so closely related— 
should also, like art, leave the false path on which 
it now moves. 

Science and art are as closely bound together 
as the lungs and the heart, so that if the one 
organ is affected the other cannot perform its 
functions properly. 

True science teaches, and brings to peoples’ 
consciousness, those truths and that knowledge 
which is considered of the highest importance by 
people of a given epoch and social development. 
And art transfers these truths from the region of 
knowledge to the region of feeling. Therefore if 
the path on which science is moving is false, the 
path of art will be equally false. Science and art 
are like those barques with kedge anchors, as 
they were called, which used to navigate rivers. 
Science, like the boats which carry the anchor 
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forward and drop it, gives the direction to the 
movement; art, like the windlass which works on 
the barque, dragging the bark to the anchor, 
carries out the same movement. Hence a false 
activity of science inevitably brings with it an 
equally false activity of art. 

As art in general is the communication of 
every kind of feeling, but by art in the strict sense 
of the word we mean only that which communi- 
cates feelings recognized by us as important; 
so science in general is the communication of 
every kind of knowledge, but by science in the 
strict sense of the word we mean only that which 
communicates feelings recognized by us as im- 
portant. 

And the degree of importance which people 
attribute to the feelings communicated by art, 
as of the knowledge communicated by science, 
is determined by the religious consciousness of 
the time and society, that is, the general under- 
standing held by people of that time and society 
of the meaning of their lives. 

Whatever most contributes to the accomplish- 
ment of that destiny is studied most, what 
contributes less is studied less, and what does 
not contribute at all to the accomplishment of 
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the destiny of human life is not studied at all, 
or if it is studied, its study is not considered to 
be science. This was always so, and must be 
so now, because such jis the character of human 
knowledge and human life. But the science of 
the upper classes of our time not only recogniz- 
ing no religion, but considering every religion 
mere superstition, could not and cannot do this. 

Therefore the men of science of our time as- 
sert that they study everything equally, but since 
everything is too much (everything is an endless 
quantity of subjects) and since it is impossible to 
study everything equally, this is asserted in theo- 
ry only; in reality by no means everything is 
studied, and by no means equally, but only what, 
on the one side is more necessary, and on the 
other more agreeable, to those who are occupied 
with science. But it is most necessary to men of 
science, belonging to the upper classes, to con- 
firm that order by which these classes enjoy their 
privileges, and it is most agreeable to them to 
study those subjects which satisfy an idle curi- 
osity, do not demand great intellectual exertions, 
and can be practically applied. 

And therefore one department of science which 
includes philosophy applied to the existing order, 
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and history and political economy of the same 
character, are chiefly occupied with showing that 
the existing order of things is the necessary 
order, which has arisen, and continues to exist, 
through the operation of unchanging laws not 
subject to the will of man, and that therefore 
every attempt to change it is lawless and useless. 
And another department, experimental science, 
including mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, botany and all the natural sciences, is oc- 
cupied only with what has no direct relation to 
human life, what is curious, ahd what can be ap- 
plied with profit to the life of the upper classes. 
And in order to justify this choice of subjects of 
study, which the men of science of our time have 
made in consequence of their position, they have 
invented a theory of science for science’s sake, 
exactly analogous to the theory of art for art’s 
sake. 

As according to the theory of art for art’s sake 
it follows that to occupy ourselves with all the 
subjects which are pleasant to us, is art, so ac- 
cording to the theory of science for science’s 
sake, the study of subjects which interest us, is 
science. 

So that one part of science, instead of studying 
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how people should live, to fulfill their destiny, 
shows as lawful and unchangeable the bad and 
false conditions of actual life; and another, ex- 
perimental science, o¢écupies itself with questions 
of mere curiosity or technical improvements. 

The first department of science is harmful not 
not only because it confuses people’s understand- 
ings, and gives false solutions, but also because it 
exists and occupies the place which true science 
should occupy. It is harmful because every hu- 
‘man being—in order to approve the study of the 
‘most important questions of life, before solving 
them must overthrow those edifices of lies, 
heaped up through ages and supported by the 
utmost powers of the mind’s inventiveness, on 
every one of the most real questions of life. 

The second department—that of which con- 
temporary science is so proud, and which is ac- 
‘counted by many the only true science, is harmful 
in this, that it turns peoples’ attention away from 
really important subjects, to subjects which are 
insignificant, and besides this it is directly harm- 
ful because in the false order of things, which 
is justified and supported by the first department 
of science, the greater part of the technical appli- 
cations if experimental science are applied not to 
the good but to the injury of the human race, 
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For it is only to people who have consecrated 
their whole lives to this study that all those dis- 
coveries which are made in the region of natural 
science seem matters of great importance and 
profit. But even to them this only seems so, when 
they do not look about them and see what is real- 
ly important. They have only to turn away from 
the psychological microscope through which they 
view the subjects of their studies, and to look 
round them in order to see how insignificant is 
all the knowledge which causes them so much in- 
nocent pride—I am not speaking of the geometry 
of the imaginary, the spectrum analysis of the 
Milky Way, the form of the atoms, the measure- 
ment of the skulls of the men of the stone age, 
and similar trifles, but even of our knowledge of 
micro-organisms, X-rays and the like, in com- 
parison with those parts of knowledge which we 
have cast aside, and given up to the tender mer- 
cies of the professors of jurisprudence, political 
economy, financial science and the like; we need 
only look round us to see that the proper charac- 
ter of true science is—not the study of what hap- 
pens to interest us, but of the question how the 
life of man should be founded—those questions 
of religion, morals, social life, without the solu- 
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tion of which all our discoveries in nature are 
harmful or useless. 

We are ever congratulating and priding our- 
selves that our science makes it possible for us to 
take advantage of the energy of a waterfall, and 
to make that energy work in factories, or that we 
have pierced tunnels through mountains, and the 
like. But the evil is that we set the energy of the 
waterfall to work not for the benefit of mankind, 
but for the enriching of capitalists, producing 
articles of luxury, or murdering-machines. The 
same dynamite with which we rend the moun- 
tains, to pierce tunnels through them, we use for 
war which we not only are not willing to give up, 
but which we consider indispensable, and for 
which we are always preparing. 

If we are able to prepare an antitoxin for diph- 
theria, to disclose a needle in the body by X-rays, 
to straighten curvature of the spine, to cure syph- 
ilis, to perform wonderful operations, and the 
like, yet we should not pride ourselves, on these 
attainments, supposing them to be incontestible, 
if we fully understood the true destiny of real sci- 
ence. If even a tenth of the force which is now 
spent on questions of pure curiosity and practical 
application were expended on true science, which 
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perfects human life, then more than half of the 
sick would not have the illnesses which in a very 
small minority of cases are cured in the clinics 
and hospitals; there would not be bred in our 
factories a race of stunted, withered children; 
there would not be, as now, a death rate of fifty 
out of every hundred children; there would not 
be a degeneration of whole generations; there 
would be no prostitution, or the diseases which 
follow from it; there would no longer be the 
murder of hundreds of thousands in wars; there 
would not be those horrors of madness and suf- 
fering which our present science considers as a 
necessary condition of human life. 

We have so corrupted our understanding of 
science that to people of our time it seemsstrange 
to mention such sciences as would do away with 
the mortality of children, prostitution, syphilis, 
the deformation of whole generations, and the 
collective murder of men. It seems to us that sci- 
ence is only science when a man in a laboratory 
pours a liquid from one test-tube into another, or 
resolves spectra, or cuts up frogs and guinea- 
pigs, or expresses in scientific jargon a confused 
web of philosophical, historical, judicial, or econ- 
omic conventional phrases, only half understand- 
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ing them himself, and the purpose of which is 
to show that what is, is what ought to be. 

But science—true science—such science as 
would really deserve the admiration demanded 
for themselves by the followers of one inferior de- 
partment of science—does not consist in this at 
all; true science consists in finding out what we 
should and should not believe; in finding out 
how the associated life of human beings should 
and should not be established: what relations 
should be established between the sexes, how 
children should be educated, how we should 
profit by the earth, how we should cultivate it 
without oppressing other people, how we should 
act towards people of other lands, how we should 
behave to animals, and much more, of high value 
for human life. 

Such was true science always, and it must ever 
be so. And such a science is being born in our 
days; but on the one side this true science is 
denounced and opposed by all those learned 
people who support the existing order of life; 
on the other hand, it is considered a vain, useless, 
and unscientific science by those who are occu- 
pied with the experimental sciences. Such is the 
reigning science of our time. 
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And meanwhile the feelings conveyed by art 
grow up on the foundation given by science. 
What feelings can such science fall forth? One 
department of that science calls forth feelings an- 
tiquated and outlived by humanity, and bad and 
exceptional for our times. And the department 
occupying itself with the study of subjects which 
have no relation to human life from their very 
nature cannot serve as a foundation for art. 

So that the art of our time, in order to be art, 
must of itself, independently of science, cut a 
path of its own, or take advantage of the de- 
monstrations of unrecognized science, denounced 
by the ortheodox part of science. And this is 
what art does, when it even in part fulfills its des- 
tiny. " 

Let us hope that the work which I have at- 
tempted for art, will be done for science also; 
that the falseness of the theory of science for sci- 
ence’s sake will be shown, and that the necessity 
for recognizing Christian science in the true 
sense will be clearly demonstrated, and that on 
the foundation of this science there will be a re- 
valuation of all those sciences which we possess 
and are so proud of, and a demonstration of the 
inferiority and insignificance of the experimental 
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sciences, and the primary character and import- 
ance of religious, moral and social science; and 
that these sciences will not be, as now, given over 
to the control of the upper classes only, but will 
form the chief subject of all people who are free 
and love truth, who, not always in harmony with 
the upper classes, but sometimes in opposition to 
them, have advanced the true science of life. 

The sciences, mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, chemical and biological, as also techni- 
cal and pathological, will be studied only to the 
degree in which they tend to free mankind from 
religious, juridical and social delusions, or serve 
for the well-being of all men, and not of one class 
only. 

Only then will science cease to be what it is 
now: on the one side a system of sophistries, 
necessary to support an outlived order of life; 
on the other side a formless mass of knowledge, 
chiefly of little or no real use, but will be a con- 
structive organic whole, having a significance, 
defined, understood by everyone, and intelligent, 
namely: to bring to peoples’ consciousness those 
truths which flow from the religious conscious- 
ness of our times. 

And then only will art, which always depends 
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on science, become what it may and ought to be, 
as important as science, an organ of life and 
human progress. 

Art is not a gratification, a consolation, or an 
amusement; art is a great reality. Art is an or- 
gan of the life of mankind, converting the logical 
consciousness of people into feeling. In our time 
the general religious consciousness of people is 
a consciousness of the brotherhood of mankind, 
and their well-being in mutual union. True sci- 
ence should show the different forms of the appli- 
cation of this consciousness to life. Art should 
translate this consciousness into feeling. 

The problem of art is immense: real art, with 
the aid of science guided by religion, should 
bring it about that the peaceful collective life of 
mankind, which is now watched over by ex- 
ternal means—judges, police, benevolent socie- 
ties, inspection of labor and the like—should be 
reached by peoples’ willing action. Art should 
drive violence away. 

And only art can do this. 

Everything which now, independently of the 
fear of violence and punishment, makes possible 
the collective life of mankind (and in our times, 
an enormous part of the conduct of life is based 
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on this), is effected by art. If by art we could 
convey the habit of treating religious problems 
in a certain way, of treating parents in a certain 
way, of dealing in a certain way with children, 
wives, relations, strangers, foreigners, elders, su- 
’ periors, sufferers, enemies, animals—and all this 
is observed by generations of millions of people, 
not only without the slightest compulsion, but in 
such a way that it can be shaken by nothing, ex- 
cept by art—then by this same art may be drawn 
forth other habits, better answering to the relig- 
ious consciousness of our time. If by art could 
be conveyed the feeling of devotion to the icon, 
to the Holy Sacrament, to the person of the 
King, shame for betrayal of comradeship, loyalty 
to a flag, the necessity of revenge for insult, the 
sacrifice of the one’s labors for the construction 
and adornment of churches, the obligation to 
guard one’s honor or the glory of the fatherland, 
then the same art can call forth a reverence for 
the worth of every human being, for the life of 
every animal, can call forth shame for lavish lux- 
ury, for violence, for revenge, for appropriating 
for one’s own pleasure things which are indis- 
pensable to others, it can bring people freely and 
willingly, and even unconsciously, to sacrifice 
themselves for the service of man. 
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Art should bring it about that the feeling of 
brotherhood and love of our neighbor, attained 
now only by the best people in our society, 
should become the habitual feeling instinctive in 
everyone. Calling forth in people in imaginary 
conditions the feeling of brotherhood and love, 
religious art teaches people in actual life, in the 
same conditions, to experience the same feelings, 
laying in people’s minds the rails along which 
naturally proceed the actions of people educated 
by art. And uniting all people of the most dif- 
ferent characters in one feeling, and annihilating 
separateness, international art instructs people in 
unity, shows them, not by argument, but by life 
itself, the delight of general unity, outside the 
barriers fixed by life. 

The destiny of art in our times consists in this: 
to translate from the region of reason to the re- 
gion of feeling the truth that the well-being of 
people consists in their union, and to substitute 
for the present kingdom of force, the kingdom of 
heaven, that is, love, which presents itself to us 
all as the highest aim of human life. 

It may be that in the future science will dis- 
cover for art new and higher ideals, and that art 
will realize them; but in our time the destiny of 
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art is clear and definite. The problem of Chris- 
tian art is the realization of the brotherly union 
of mankind. 
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PARADISE REGAINED.—Milton. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA.—Sainte Pierre. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL.—Chamisso. 
PHANTOM RICKSHAW.—Kipling. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, THE.—Bunyan. 
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HENRY ALTEMUS’ PUBLICATIONS. | 


Vademecum Series—Continued. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS.—Kipling. 
PLEASURES OF LIFE.—Lubbock. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
POE’S POEMS. 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID.—Ingra- 
ham. 
PRINCESS AND MAUD.—Tennyson. 
PRUE AND I.—Curtis. 
QUEEN OF THE AIR.—Ruskin. 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.—Brown. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN.—Emerson. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR.—Mitchell. 
RIP VAN WINKLE.—Iiving. 
ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN.— 
Feuillet. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM.— 
SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA.—Holley. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—Carlyle. 
SCARLET LETTER, THE.—Hawthorne. 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.—Sheridan. 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, A.—Sterne. 
SESAME ANL LILIES.—Ruskin. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES.—Jameson. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.—Goldsmith. 
SILAS MARNER.—HEliot. 
SKETCH BOOK, THE.—Ivving. 
SNOW IMAGE, THE.—Hawthorne. 
TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE.—Lamb. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES.—Hawthorne. 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON.—Daudet. 
TARTARIN ON THE ALPS.—Daudet. 
TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.—Arthur. 
THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN.—Harraden. — 
THOUGHTS.—MARCUS AURELIUS. 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS.—Carroll. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.—Hughes. 
TREASURE ISLAND.—Stevenson. 
TWICE TOLD TALES.—Hawthorne. 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.—Dana. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.—Stowe. 
UNDINE.—Fouque. 
VIC; THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FOX- 
TERRIER.—Marsh. 
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Vademecum Series—Continued. 


993. VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—Goldsmith. 

226. WALDEN.—Thoreau. 

227. WATER BABIES.—Kingsley. 

228. WEIRD TALES.—Poe. 

9299. WHAT IS ART?—Tolstoi. 

930. WHITTIER’S POEMS, VOL. I: 

931. WHITTIER’S POEMS, VOL. II. 

232. WINDOW IN THRUMS.—Barrie. Q 
233. WOMAN’S WORK IN THE HOME.—Farrar. 
234. WONDER BOOK, A.—Hawthorne. 

241. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, THE.—Thaekeray. 
244. ZOW.—By author of “ Laddie,”’ ete. 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED DEVOTIONAL 
SERIES. 


Full White Vellum, handsome new mosaic design in 
gold and colors, gold edges, Boxed, 50 cents. 


ABIDE IN CHRIST.—Murray. 

AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 

BEECHER’S ADDRESSES. 

BEST THOUGHTS.—From Henry Drummond. 
BIBLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. 

CHAMBER OF PEACE, 

CHANGED CROSS, THE. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE.—Oxenden. 

10. CHRISTIAN LIVING.—Meyer. 

1. CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIBW. 
12. CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN.—Walton. 

13. COMING TO CHRIST.—Havergal. 

14. DAILY FOOD FOR CHRISTIANS. 

15. DAY BREAKETH, THE.—Shugert. 

16. DAYS OF GRACE.—Murray. 

17. DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES. 

18. EVENING THOUGHTS.—Havergal. 

19. GOLD DUST. 

20. HOLY IN CHRIST.—Murray. 

21. IMITATION OF CHRIST, THE.—A’Kempis. 
22. IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
—Gladstone. 


SOOO FN Sa TG EON 
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HENRY ALTEMUS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Devotional Series—Continued. 


JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.—Stretton. 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES.—Spurgeon. 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK.—Spurgeon. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER’S USE.—Havergal. 

KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

LET US FOLLOW HIM.—Sienkiewicz. 

LIKE CHRIST.—Murray. 

LINE UPON LINE. ‘ 

MANLINESS OF CHRIST, THE.—Hughes. 

MESSAGE OF PEACE, THE.—Church. 

MORNING THOUGHTS.—Havergal. 

MY KING AND HIS SERVICE.—Havergal. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD.—Drummond. 

PALACE OF THE KING. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE. 


/ PATHWAY OF SAFETY.—Oxenden. 


PEEP OF DAY. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, THE.—Bunyan. 

PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID—Ingra- 
ham. 

SHADOW OF THE ROCK. 

SHEPHERD PSALM.—Meyer. 

STEPS INTO THE BLESSED LIFE—Meyer. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD.—Prentiss. 

THE THRONE OF GRACE. 

UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN. 

UPLANDS OF GOD. 

WITH CHRIST.—Murray. 


ALTEMUS’ EDITION .SHAKSPEARE PLAYS. 
HANDY VOLUME SIZE. 


Limp cloth binding, gold top. illuminated title and 
frontispiece, 35 cents. 


RO CO TG3 CUS OTe 


= 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

CORIOLANUS, 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS CASAR. 

KING HENRY IV. (Part I). 

KING HENRY IV. (Part II). 

KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VI. (Part I). 

KING HENRY VI. (Part II). 

KING HENRY VI. (Part III). 

KING HENRY VIII. 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

KING RICHARD II. 

KING RICHARD III. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

MACBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

THE TEMPEST. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

VENUS AND ADONIS AND LUCRECE. 

SONNETS, PASSIONATE PILGRIM, ETC. 
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